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No attention has been paid by the Russian am- 
bassador at London .to the, suggestion of.a Catholic newspaper 
that the St. Petersburg government. should’ ‘tetaliate for the 
attempt to interfere in its’ internal affairs by sending to Wash- 
ington a protest against the lynching of negroes in the United 
The Czar’s advisers desire to conciliate and not to 
There is manifestly no analogy 
between sporadic outbreaks of ‘popular violence against’ ne- 
groes. believed to be guilty of infamous crimes and the sys- 
tematic massacre of unoffending citizens ‘at Kishinef. 


Postmaster-General Payne is said to’ have declared that 
the end of the. Post-office Department investigation “is in 
How much has lately been accomplished it is impos- 
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COMMENT 


Tuat there has been any grave disagreement between Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay is improbable. It is true 
that a sharp departure seemed to be made from Mr. Hay’s 
circumspect and cautious management of our relations with 
Russia, when, during his absence, an official statement, be- 
lieved to have been dictated by Mr. Roosevelt at Oyster Bay, 
was given to the press by an official of the State Department,—a 
statement to the effect that, owing to. the obstruction offered by 
Russia to the procurement of the trade privileges in Manchuria 
desired by the United States, our government had no inten- 
tion of withholding the protest against the Kishinef massa- 
cre prepared by the United Hebrew Congregations. It is 
obvious that the moral effect of the protest would be neutral- 
ized if the presentation of it could be attributed to irritation 
provoked by the miscarriage of commercial plans. The ex- 
pediency of keeping the two matters entirely distinct must, 
in the end, have commended itself spontaneously to the Presi- 
dent, or may have been suggested to him by Mr. Hay during 
their subsequent interview at Oyster Bay. At all events, the 
State Department has since declared that the petition, or 
notice thereof, will be forwarded as soon as it is reatly, and 
that meanwhile the demand for the opening of additional 
treaty ports in Manchuria will! be suspended. It also seems to 
be settled that due deference will be paid to Russian suscepti- 
bilities as regards the method of presentation. That is to 
say, upon the arrival of the petition, our chargé d’affaires at 
St. Petersburg will give the Russian Minister for Foreign 
Affairs notice of its purport, and inquire whether he will re- 
ceive it. It is taken for granted that the answer will be in 
the negative, and that the incident will then be closed. 


There is reason to believe, however, that the Jemonstration 
will not be fruitless. The discussion of our government’s in- 
tention cannot have been concealed from the Czar, and we 
may doubtless attribute to his personal fiat the vigorous ac- 
tion now being taken by the Russian government against the 
persons responsible for the Kishinef massacre. According 
to the latest news from that city, it appears that no fewer 
than eight hundred arrests have been made, that 350 persons 
have been remanded for trial in the lower courts, and that 
450 indictments, of which fifty-three are for manslaughter, 
have been sent to the Court of Appeals. We are told that a 
number of persons, previously discharged from arrest, have 
been rearrested, and that a ringleader in the atrocities has 
committed suicide, being convinced by the arrival of the Di- 
rector of the Russian Minister of Justice that punishment was 
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sible to say, because President Roosevelt, while proclaiming, 
a determination to “turn the rascals out,” has permitted Mr: 
Payne to gag First Assistant Postmaster -General Wynne’ 
and Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General Bristow, from whom 
information could formerly. be secured. The final report. 
of the last-named official, however, when submitted, will have 
to be made public, and .we. shall then learn not only what 
has been. discovered, but also whether the scope of the in- 
quiry has suddenly, been circumscribed. It is reported that 
Mr. Bristow’s report will include some caustic comments. on 
the conditions found by. him.to have existed in certain divi- 
sions of the department, and that it will be accompanied by 
the recommendation that several offic‘als be removed. If 
it be. true that George W. Beavers intends to give evidence 
for the prosecution against A. W. Machen,:we should’ be able 
to get at the true. inwardness of at least ene of the con- 
spiracies to rob the government. | 


Turning .to the. Littauer. case, we observe that the War 
Department has followed the example set by the Post-office 
Department, and has issued . positive orders that the in- 
vestigation of the alleged connection of Representative -Lit- 
tauer with glove contracts shall not be discussed, and’ that 
no information secured by the investigating officials shall 
be divulged. That the War Department has no intention of 
shielding Littauer or of narrowing the inquiry seems to be 
a fair inference from the fact that Colonel Garlington, In- 
spector-General of the Department of the East, is forthwith 
to begin an examination of documents and witnesses con- 
nected with the glove case, and that General Burton, In- 
spector-General of the Army, has‘ been ordered. to. make a 
drastic investigation of certain army contracts entered into 
by the Quartermaster’s Department on the Pacific coast. 
We are not sure that the Roosevelt Administration is ‘wise 
in deciding to withhold information from the public pending 
the completion of inquiries. As experience has shown, the 
effect. of - publicity. is. to cause witnesses to come forward. 
Few persons believe that the exposure of wide-reaching fraud 
in the Post-office Department would ever have been made 
had the inquiry been a secret one. 


There have been of late but few political incidents of much 
significance. Colonel Guffey, the leader of the Pennsylvania 
Democracy, and the representative of that State on the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, has indicated an intention of 
pledging to ex-Governor Robert E. Pattison the Pennsyl- 
vania delegates to the next national convention of the party. 
This proceeding does not mean, of course, that Mr. Pattison 
is supposed to have any chance of gaining the nomination for 
the Presidency; it simply signifies that Colonel Guffey de- 
sires to keep the delegates well in hand, so that he may be able 
to exert considerable influence in the convention. Had Mr. 






































Pattison been successful at the ballot-box last year, and had 
he been for the third time chosen Governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, he might have been put forward as a candidate with 
some prospect of success, though nobody believes that Penn- 
sylvania would give its electoral votes to a Democrat in a 
Presidential year—unless, perhaps, that candidate should be 
Judge Gray of Delaware. One would like to know what Col- 
onel Guffey thinks of Mr. Cleveland and of Chief - Judge 
Parker. He is not known to have said a word upon the sub- 
ject, but his friend, ex-Governor Pattison, has declared him- 
self against the ex-President, and has shown himself inclined 
to regard Judge Parker with favor. It is by no means impos- 
sible that Colonel Guffey may make up his mind to give the 
Pennsylvania delegation to Judge Gray of Delaware, to whose 
remarkable discussion of urgent national problems we have 
elsewhere directed attention. It is believed that Senator Gor- 
man had Judge, Gray in view when he said that he knew of a 
man who could beat Mr. Roosevelt at the ballot-box, so far as 
the labor vote was concerned. 

The only two Eastern Democrats whose names have been 
mentioned in connection with the Presidency, and who, at 
the same time, are supposed to command the confidence of the 
labor-unions, are Mr. W. R. Hearst and Judge Gray. It is 
needless to point out the latter’s superior availability. Mr. 
Hearst, like Mr. Tom L. Johnson, of Cleveland, and Mayor 
Carter Harrison, of Chicago, is commonly looked upon as 
a representative of the Bryan element, which is most unlikely 
to dominate the next Democratic national convention. 
Whether Mayor Johnson, by the way, will aecept the Demo- 
cratic nomination for the Governorship of Ohio this year re- 
mains uncertain; but, in any event, he will make a strenuous 
effort to control the next Tegislature of that State, and it 
is barely possible that, with “he aid of Mayor Jones of Toledo, 
he may manage to do so, in which event he would secure the 
seat now occupied by Mr. Hanna in the United States Senate. 
The only other ineident worth mentioning is the effort making 
in the city of New York to implicate Mr. Charles F. Murphy, 
the leader of Tammany Hall, in the violations of law whereof 
the former dock commissioners have been accused. If he is 
indicted we presume that Tammany Hall will consider it ex- 
pedient to choose another leader. It is not impossible that, 
in that event, Mr. Lewis Nixon might be again selected for 
the post. 


Representative Cannon of Tllinois, who will undoubtedly 
be the Speaker of the House of Representatives in the Fifty- 
eighth Congress, has made a qualified denial of the purpose 
imputed to him of exercising the power that he will possess 
as Speaker to prevent any legislation in regard to the cur- 
rency. He denies that any man would have the power to pre- 
vent the majority of the next House from working its will, 
and he declares that any one attempting to exercise such a 
power would write himself down as “worse than an ass and 
a knave.” This is a disingenuous statement, and by no means 
relieves the prospective Speaker from the imputation of in- 
tending to thwart the wishes, not only of President Roosevelt 
and of the Secretary of the Treasury, but also of the Republi- 
can leaders in the Senate, some of whom are known to be 
engaged in framing a measure calculated to relieve the strin- 
gency recently experienced in respect of the circulating me- 
dium. Nobody knows better than Mr. Cannon. that a Speaker 
does have the power to prevent a majority of the House of 
Representatives for the time being from working its will, and 
that this power was repeatedly exercised by Speaker Reed 
and by Speaker Henderson, neither of whom has been de- 
scribed as an ass or a knavye. The majority of the House of 
Representatives is controlled by rules administered by a Com- 
mittee on Rules, of which the Speaker is the head, the other 
two members being appointed by him. 


It is true that the rules are originally made, and may theo- 
retically be altered, by the majority of the House, but that 
majority is governed by a caucus, and the caucus, in turn, is 
controlled by a few leaders, of whom the Speaker is by far the 
most influential. As a matter of fact, not a single bill or reso- 
iution has been passed for years in the House of Representa- 
tives against the wishes of the Speaker and his two appointees 
on the Committee on Rules. That Mr. Cannon, then, will have 
the power to block currency legislation in the next Congress 
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may be pronounced certain. It remains to be seen whether he 
will exercise the power. He has expressed the opinion that 
no currency legislation will be needed next winter, because 
the country is in a prosperous condition, and because there 
has been an increase of the national-bank circulation during 
the last twelve months. He entirely overlooks the fact, brought 
out in the last annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
that but for the extraordinary inducements offered by the 
Treasury Department the national-bank circulation would 
have been contracted during the year, notwithstanding the 
organization of new banks. Mr. Cannon also fails to per- 
ceive that not only do we need a clearly defined method of 
meeting the requirements of business by a timely increase of 
the circulating medium, but we also require a safe and con- 
venient method of decreasing the volume of currency when 
there is more in circulation than the business of the country 
calls for. We suspect that Mr. Cannon is piqued by the an- 
nouncement that Senators Aldrich, Allison, Spooner, and 
Platt of Connecticut are engaged in devising a currency mea- 
sure, and is inclined to remind them that the Speaker of the 
next House must be reckoned with. 


At the hour when we write, the Colombian government is 
not known to have taken any definite action concerning the 
canal treaty, although the document was presented to that 
body on July 4, and has since been under discussion. It is 
alleged that Mr. Roosevelt concurs with Mr. W. N. Cromwell, 
general counsel of the French canal company, in thinking 
that the Colombian government is morally bound to ratify 
the treaty, and the President is credited with an intention to 
hold that government to a strict accountability for the observ- 
ance of the moral obligation. The grounds for this view 
are, first, that the Bogota Executive initiated the negotiations 
for the purchase of the canal on the part of the United States 
by proffering the treaty to our government; secondly, that 
it gave a consent to the sale of the Panama Canal Company’s 
concession to the United States; and, thirdly, that it assented 
to the purchase of the canal by the United States on the 
terms accepted by Dr. Herran. Admitting these facts to be 
correctly stated, we do not see that they prove the Bogota 
Executive to be any more bound morally to compel the Co- 
lombian Congress to ratify the canal treaty than the Me- 
Kinley administration was bound morally to compel the 
United States Senate to sanction the first Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty, which, it will be remembered, was repudiated by an 
overwhelming vote. All that we can ask of President Mar- 
roquin is the exhibition of good faith. So long as his personal 
bona fides is undisputed, he cannot be fairly blamed because 
the Colombian Congress proves recalcitrant. 


Should the canal treaty be rejected, our course is plain. 
We must immediately resume negotiations with Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica; meanwhile, it is probable that public-spirited 
citizens of the province of Panama, aided by the principal 
stockholders in the French canal company, who will see 
themselves threatened with ruin by the action of the Bogota 
Congress, will organize an insurrection on the isthmus for 
the purpose of establishing an independent republic. As we 
have formerly pointed out, there would be nothing new in 
such a move. In 1841 the province of Panama and the ad- 
joining province of Veragua seceded from New Granada, and 
declared themselves independent under the title of the State 
of the Isthmus of Panama. Their reinecorporation, however, 
with New Granada was soon effected; but in 1853 an altera- 
tion of the New Granada constitution was made, whereby the 
right was granted to every province to declare itself indepen- 
dent, and to enter into merely federal connection with the 
central republic. In 1856 and in 1857 Antioquia and Panama 
took advantage of the permission. It is obvious that the 
province of Panama would have everything to gain by seces- 
sion. Not only would it, as an independent republic, receive 
the whole of the bonus to be paid in cash by our government, 
but also the whole of the rental to be eventually forthcoming, 
together with all of the fiscal benefits resulting from the in- 
crease of population that would be sure to follow a resumption 
of work on the canal. 


We referred the other day to the cases of peonage in Ala- 
bama which have been dealt with by Judge Jones, himself an 
Alabamian, of the United States Circuit Court. It appears 
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that very few intelligent Alabamians were aware that peonage 
existed in their State. The counties in which negroes were 
sentenced to hard labor for specified terms and turned over 
to white farmers to work out their sentences are barely touch- 
ed by railroads, and practically beyond the reach of news- 
paper reporters. The Governor of the State, however, must 
be regarded as an accessory after the fact, for it appears that 
last year he sent the chief of the Convict Inspection Board 
to Tallapoosa County, but refrained from taking any action 
for the suppression of peonage when he found that the sheriffs 
and magistrates, as well as rich landowners and _ politicians, 
were involved in the practice. According to United States 
District-Attorney Reese, who is prosecuting the offenders be- 
fore Judge Jones, a simple and effective method of extin- 
guishing peonage would be to pass a State law requiring jus- 
tices of the peace to report to the State Convict Board when- 
ever they sentence a negro to hard labor. Now that the 
search-light of publicity has been turned upon the facts, we 
have no doubt that such a statute will be passed. Another 
thing that Alabamians should do, if they desire to retain the 
respect and sympathy of Northern Democrats, is to repeal 
their old law permitting a man who borrows money to con- 
tract to pay the debt in labor. 

Another law that should be expunged from the Alabama 
statute-book provides that if a borrower should commit a 
breach of his contract to pay a debt in labor, he must con- 
fess the breach to the next employer of whom he seeks 
work, which prospective employer must secure permission 
from the creditor to employ the debtor. That is to say, 
a debtor cannot work at his accustomed vocation for any 
one but his creditor without the creditor’s leave. Judge 
Jones of Alabama lately held that this law operated 
to deprive citizens of liberty and of the pursuit of 
happiness. Even this last-mentioned law, though it vio- 
lates the Constitution of the United States and the Con- 
stitution of Alabama, did not purport to confer a right to 
lock up a debtor, to beat him, and to prevent his escape by 
means of armed guards and stockades. That the Southern 
whites, considered as a whole, do not desire the depression of 
the negro, but, on the contrary, are willing to elevate him 
in the social seale, so far as this can be done by education, 
is evident from an incident that took place at Atlanta on 
July 6. After a heated debate, the House of Representatives 
of the Georgia Legislature killed by an overwhelming vote 
a resolution providing that in the distribution of money to 
common schools the county authorities should apportion 
the money among schools for white and negro youths accord- 
ing to the taxable property of the two races. It is perfectly 
true that in Georgia the school tax is collected almost ex- 
clusively from whites. Nevertheless, the negro children will 
share the proceeds of the tax in proportion to their numbers. 


Long-distance discussion of the negro problem by Northern 
writers has pretty much passed. The problem has been brought 
to our doors. Take up any newspaper nowadays, and you 
find the negro-problem items dated from all the points of the 
compass. The first paper we pick up, as we write, tells how 
a negro who walked with a white girl at a street carnival at 
Marinette, Wisconsin, and talked back to a disapproving crowd, 
had to be rescued by a militia company; also, how a negro at 
Schenectady, New York, threw himself in front of an ap- 
proaching trolley-car under the mistaken impression that he 
was pursued by a mob; also, that the report that a gorilla- 
negro had been skinned by a mob at Bluefield, West Virginia, 
had no foundation. The next paper examined records that 
Evansville, Indiana, is orderly once,more; but that in conse- 
quence of the shooting of a brakeman by a negro in Houston, 
Texas, a mob of five hundred men had driven nearly all the 
negroes out of the Sour Lake oil-fields. A third paper records 
a small race-riot in Philadelphia, and a call for a meeting of 
a presbytery in Delaware to discuss the recent “lynching ser- 
mon” of Mr. Elwood of Wilmington. The ratio of race-prob- 
lem incidents to the total negro population would seem to be 
considerably smaller just now in the Southern States than in 
the rest of the country. 


What seemed most to be desired for Robert Lee, the colored 
murderer, whose crime brought on the Evansville riot, was 
a speedy trial. Judge Rasch proposed to give it to him, and 
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ordered him to be brought to Evansville from the State Re- 
formatory at Jeffersonville by the sheriff with a military es- 
cort. But Governor Durbin says No. He learns that Lee has 
serious gunshot wounds, and is not fit to stand trial yet; he 
does not propose to have him “ railroaded to the gallows to sat- 
isfy public sentiment”; nor is he willing to admit that in the 
second city in Indiana the law cannot be enforced in an or- 
derly manner without the presence of troops. “I do not 
desire,” says the Governor, “to compromise for a moment 
with the mob spirit. Let this man be tried as speedily as 
his condition will admit, under the safeguards prescribed by 
our laws.” The Governor is right. In this case, and after 
what has happened in Evansville, speed in trying Lee is not 
so vitally needful as justice. The cases to be rapidly and 
vigorously pressed just now are those against the rioters. If 
the score or more of indictments returned against them are 
handled with due energy the probability is that by the time 
Lee is fit to try he can be tried safely, and duly hanged—if 
found guilty—in an orderly manner. The peace and good 
name of our country are in more peril just now from mob vio- 
lence than from the crimes of negroes. The Evansville case 
is not like the Wilmington case. There a prompt trial would 
have accorded perfectly with justice, and might have averted 
mischief besides. But here the mischief has been done, and 
the law will be better vindicated by a fair trial for Lee than 
one that is too speedy. 

President Roosevelt has rendered a service to the country 
by his plea for the concerted preserving and replanting of the 
national forests, which is included in a pamphlet lately pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture. There is no doubt 
that the prosperity of great sections of the republic depends 
on the forests, and it is equally certain that we are exhaust- 
ing our forest supplies far more rapidly than they are repro- 
duced. There is but one remedy, to wit, the introduction of 
practical forestry on a large scale, which, of course, would be 
impracticable, even if the requisite Federal and State legisla- 
tion were forthcoming, without the employment of men not 
only equipped with scientific knowledge, but also trained in 
actual field work. The needed legis!ation can neither be pro- 
cured nor enforced without the active co-operation of the 
lumber trade. Hitherto such co-operation has been unattain- 
able, but there are now some indications that the lumbermen 
are awakening to a perception of their interests. One of the 
papers included in the pamphlet published by the Department 
of Agriculture is contributed by Mr. McCormick, who is presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association. He 
directs the attention of business men to the rapid rate at 
which lumber is being cut in all great timber sections, and 
demonstrates that the lumber trade itself will be the first to 
feel the disastrous effects of a policy of wasteful cutting, 
which does not recognize the necessity of replanting and rear- 
ing trees to take the place of those destroyed. 


After pointing out that the lumber industry now ranks 
fourth among the industries of the United States, he declares 
that it has reached a point when it is no longer able to sup- 
ply the enormous demand for lumber which has been fostered. 
In the old days it was customary to despoil one forest and 
then turn to another. To-day there are no new fields to turn 
to. Henceforth lumbermen must either look to the produc- 
tion of a second crop upon lands already depleted, or prepare 
to stop lumbering when the first crop is gone. They must 
make the best of what is left, and wherever such a process 
will pay they must cut timber conservatively. Whether con- 
servative lumbering will pay depends on whether the value 
of the second crop upon lumbered lands is likely to prove 
sufficient to. make it worth while to foster and protect such 
a crop. In a third paper, Mr. Gifford Pinchot, the govern- 
ment forester, shows that under certain conditions—it is the 
business of the Bureau of Forestry to ascertain and make 
known what those conditions are—a second crop of a same 
amount can be secured from a given tract in forty years. 
Taking the stumpage at its present value, with taxes as they 
now stand,—he is speaking of timber-land in Arkansas,—and 
estimating the expense of protection against fire and theft, 
Mr. Pinchot finds that the returns on the capital invested for 
those forty years would be six per cent. net. As a matter of 
fact, the returns would be greater, because the value of stump- 
age will increase largely in the interval. Such calculations 































should have practical results. Once convince lumbermen that 
conservative lumbering will pay, and the preservation of what 
is left of our national forests would be assured. 


There now seems to be no doubt that the malady by which 
Pope Leo XIII. was attacked was pleurisy, and that it was 
wrongly diagnosed as pneumonia by Dr. Lapponi, the phy- 
sician -in-ordinary to the Vatican. Dr. Mazzoni, who was 
subsequently called in, is a distinguished surgeon, but has 
never made any particular study of pulmonary diseases. The 
greatest Italian specialists on the heart and chest are Dr. Bac- 
celli and Dr. Carborelli, but the former is a member of the 
existing Italian ministry, and the latter is a Senator. As 
office-holders under the Italian monarchy, which is looked 
upon as a usurper of the states of the Church, they are sup- 
posed to be disqualified for employment in the Vatican. The 
extraordinary resistance made by Leo XIII. to the malady, 
notwithstanding the fact that the treatment was for some 
time based on a wrong diagnosis, indicates that his life might 
have been preserved for perhaps some years longer had one of 
the great specialists in pulmonary disorders been summoned 
when the Pope was first attacked. The apparent willingness 
to sacrifice a Pontiff’s life rather than invoke the services of a 
man of science connected with the Quirinal seems absurd 
enough; yet it is not more ridiculous than the etiquette which 
forbids a cardinal to start from his home before a Pope’s 
death, no matter how distant may be his place of residence 
from Rome. 


We are told, for instance, that unfavorable comment 
has been elicited by the departure of Cardinal Gibbons 
from Baltimore, en route to the conclave; and it is to be in- 
ferred that Cardinal Moran of Australia will also be criticised 
for starting earlier from Sydney, New South Wales. As the 
sessions of the conclave will certainly begin ten days after 
the Pope’s death, it was doubted, when Cardinal Moran start- 
ed, whether he could arrive in time to take part in the choice 
of a new Pope. It is, of course, only thé Italian members of 
the Sacred College who insist that the foreign cardinals ought 
not to leave their homes until the breath is actually out of 
the Pope’s body. The fewer foreign cardinals take part in a 
conclave, the better their Italian colleagues are pleased. In 
1878 the American Cardinal McCloskey reached Rome too 
late to take part in the election of Leo XIII. Neither Leo 
XITI., by-the-way, nor Pius IX. would have become Pope had 
the Austrian cardinals arrived in time to exercise Austria’s 
right of vote in the conclave. If the Spanish cardinals could 
have been prevented from entering the conclave in 1831, and 
there exercising Spain’s right of exclusion, Cardinal Gius- 
tiniani would have been chosen Pope; for, when the vote was 
announced, he had already received 21 out of the 29 votes 
needed to complete the two-thirds requisite for election. These 
historical incidents explain why Italian cardinals are by no 
means eager to facilitate the participation of their foreign 
colleagues in a conclave. 


There are good things in Punch, not always, of course, but 
sometimes, and a recent instance was some answers to the 
inquiry: “ Should there be music at meals?” Of six replies, 
that attributed to Mr. J. P. Sousa was: “There is no doubt 
that the nearer the trombone the sweeter the meat,” which 
was frivolous; but this answer, attributed to Mr. Henry 
Bird, really goes into the merits of the question: “ You ask, 
‘Should there be music during meals? But what of the con- 
verse ?—should there be meals during music? It seems to me 
that to offer music at a restaurant is a confession of failure 
on the part of the chef. Our music at the St. James’s Hall 
eoncerts would have to be bad indeed before we provided the 
extra inducement of food to go with it.” There is decided 
point to that. Music at meals fairly implies a failure some- 
where, and if it is not in the cook, it must be in the diners. 
Musie costs something, and certainly the restaurant keepers 
would not provide it. unless they believed their patrons liked 
it. The natural accompaniment of dinner is talk, but music 
is a hindrance to conversation. It makes it hard to hear what 
is said, and keeps voices strained. It must be that people 
who want to converse over their food don’t like it, and if there 
are so very many people who do like it they must be folks who 
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are glad of any din by which their conversational defects may 
be concealed. 


But do so very many people like it, or is it only a fad which 
most people are tired of, and from the bondage of which they 
would be glad to be released. In New York, as in London, 
all the best restaurants have orchestras now, and it is hard to 
get a good dinner outside of a club or a private house without 
having music forced in. Whatever restaurant started the 
practice in a past already dim must have found it profitable, 
but it is quite possible that the public taste no longer craves 
this indulgence. All fads tend to live on awhile after the 
taste for them has been satiated. The force of habit preserves 
them for a time, but their doom eventually arrives. It is no 


- longer compulsory on persons of all ages to play golf. The 


game survives, and will survive, for it is a good game and 
useful. But it is played this year by people who like it, and 
not so much as it was by people who think they ought to like 
it. It takes a good deal of time, and people who would rather 
do something else feel freer than they did to devote their 
leisure to other things. Bridge-whist is a younger fad than 
golf, and is still very prevalent; but it is as certain as the taxes 
that, presently, a great many people who have made it the chief 
of the secondary objects of their existence will yawn in its face, 
and inquire if there are not other pastimes which it would be 
expedient to test. Bridge-whist, attentively played, takes 
a fairly large slice out of the waking moments of its patrons, 
and most of them are bound to come in time to a point where 
they wonder whether it pays. Only a few diversions are per- 
manently attractive. Money never. goes entirely out of fash- 
ion, and its pursuit comes near being a permanent fad. Feed- 
ing, if judiciously cultivated, shows a wonderful permanence 
of attraction. Drinking seems to wear well as a form of 
enjoyment, in spite of all the blots upon its record, and all 
that may be truthfully said in disparagement of it. And good 
talk, too, adds steadily to human happiness. But all these 
are old and tried employments. The new diversions change 
from year to year, have their turn, and give place to some- 
thing newer, to be resurrected again, if they happen to be good, 
after every one has forgotten them. 


William Ernest Henley, who died in England on July 12, 
at the age of fifty-four, was always himself interested in life 
and its incidents, and contributed very considerably in his day 
to make life interesting to his fellows. He was a writer of 
talent and vigor, who had something to say on many topics, 
and was seldom deterred from saying it either by considera- 
tions of sentiment or prudence. He had a good deal of learn- 
ing, irregularly acquired outside of the universities, and was 
less conservative in his use of it, and in his opinions—whether 
based on knowledge or whim—than his brethren, whose train- 
ing had been less irregular. He showed power as an editor, a 
critic, and a poet. Much of his life he was an invalid, and 
doubtless the condition of his health affected his temper. His 
post-mortem dissection of his old friend Stevenson’s literary 
reputation was felt to have been needlessly unkind, but that, 
like many other of his deliverances, was taken with allowances 
for an invalid’s splenetic temper. But he could write, and he 
plied the writer’s trade to edification, and, after all, it is easier 
to excuse the faults of a writer who can write than the merits 
of a writer who can’t. 


Dr. Stiles, of the Marine Hospital service, who discovered 


‘the hook worm, is credited now with having picked up the trail 


of the parasite, which, in the economy of nature, was designed 
to abridge the activities of the mosquito. The published de- 
seription of this parasite—named by his finder “ agamo- 
mermis culicis ”—represents it as a horse-hair worm, that 
lives in the mosquito’s abdominal cavity and saps its energies 
and shortens its life. Female mosquitoes who have these 
lodgers do not breed. Infection by the destroyer takes place 
in the larval stage. The prob'em is—the destroyer being now 
identified—-to propagate it for the market. That has been 
done with the grasshopper parasite, with important beneficial 
results to Western districts, where the grasshopper plague has 
prevailed. If it can be done with this destroyer, Dr. Stiles’s 
discovery may become of greater practical importance than to 
be a text for paragraphers. At any rate, it is a sign that the 
war of science against the mosquito keeps steadily on. 
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Judge Gray on Some National Problems 


Ir is not surprising that, not only in Pennsylvania, but in other 
sections of the country, a great deal of attention has been given 
to the address delivered at Wilkesbarre, on July 4, by Judge George 
Gray, of Delaware. Few, if any, citizens of the United States have 
made more rapid progress in public esteem and public confidence 
than has Judge Gray since he was chosen to succeed the late 
Thomas F. Bayard in the Federal Senate. The services subse- 
quently rendered by him as one of the Paris Peace Commissioners, 
and more recently as president of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission, have commended him to the nation. He is, perhaps, the 
only man in the country of whom it may be truthfully said that 
he is regarded with equal respect and with equal trust by em- 
ployers on the one hand, and by employees on the other. What the 
anthracite miners think of him was shown the other day by a can- 
vass of the officers of the mine-workers’ local unions in the Wilkes- 
barre district, where a great majority of those who are Democrats 
by predilection advocated Judge Gray’s nomination for the Presi- 
dency. At the approaching Schuylkill County Democratie con- 
vention, it is expected that Cleveland men and Bryan men will 
combine to urge the nomination of Judge Gray. When we bear in 
mind that the miners in the bituminous region may be relied upon 
to follow the course adopted by their fellow workers in the anthra- 
cite districts, we can easily forecast the effect of the demonstra- 
tion on public sentiment in Pennsylvania. Nor will it for a mo- 
ment be disputed that, if Judge Gray should be backed by the 
Pennsylvania delegation in the Democratic national convention, 
he would prove a formidable competitor for the nomination. 

There was not a trace, however, of self-seeking in the oration 
delivered at Wilkesbarre, by Judge Gray, on the Fourth of July. 
Although he knew that he was speaking in a community wherein 
labor-unions hold the balance of power, and although he knew 
that labor-unions deny the right of non-unionists to werk, he did 
not flinch from pointing out that in the anthracite region there 
have existed hazy and indefinite notions of the civil liberty which, 
so far as this country is concerned, had its birth on July 4, 1776. 
He told his auditors that the liberty guaranteed by the Federal and 
State constitutions is not class liberty, nor corporation liberty, 
nor guild or association liberty, but individual liberty. Individual 
liberty, he said, means the right to one’s home, the right to go and 
come, the right to worship God according to the dictates of one’s 
conscience, the right to work or not to work, and the right to be 
exempt from interference by others in the enjoyment of those 
rights; the right to be exempt from the tyranny of one man, or of 
a few men or of many men; the right so to live that no man or 
association of men shall work his or their will upon us against 
our consent. This he pronounced a liberty worth living, for and 
worth dying for. So long as this shall be maintained, all things 
are possible that tend to the expansion, the development, pros- 
perity, and glory of our common country. 

Judge Gray proceeded to remind his fellow citizens that indi- 
vidual liberty cannot endure unless it lives and breathes in the 
lives, characters, and actions of those who to-day enjoy it. Unless 
your hearts and minds, he said, are full of the love of that same 
liberty, regulated by law, which has made us free in the past, our 
national institutions and all that our flag symbolizes will decay 
and fall, and our individual prosperity, and happiness, and hopes 
will be involved in the common ruin. It is not foreign foes, he 
continued, that the American people have to fear, but the in- 
sidious enemies who seek to poison our minds and alienate our 
affections from our ancient faith in individual liberty; who would 
undermine the foundations of a liberty regulated by law with the 
vain hope that the tyranny of a class or corporation, or of an asso- 
ciation to which individual liberty and individual conscience are 
to be subordinated, can achieve the lasting happiness of those 
whose manhood and character it will have weakened and destroy- 
ed. Appealing directly to the mine-workers, he said: “ Your per- 
sonal and individual liberty, my friends, can only be safeguarded 
by a willing and generous recognition of the like liberty of your 
neighbor or fellow citizen. The homage you pay to his is the 
title-deed and assurance of your own.” Let that homage, he added, 
be no mere lip service, but a hearty, thorough, and manly ac- 
knowledgment of the great principles that were established by the 
blood and sacrifices of brave men in the past, and which are worthy 
of equal devotion and equal sacrifices at the present hour. Mr. 
Roosevelt has never brought out so distinctly, because he does not 
possess an equal power of clear thinking and exact expression, the 
capital truth that national institutions are based on national 
character. Judge Gray dwelt upon the fact that national institu- 
tions, and especially free institutions, are not, and cannot be, 
abstractions. They are, on the contrary, the outgrowth of the 
a manhood, and virtues of the people among whom they 
exist. 

Will it be inferred, from the emphasis with which Judge Gray 
dwells on the necessity of conserving individual liberty, that he 
concedes no rightful and serviceable réle to labor associations? 
On the contrary, he insists that the individual liberty guaranteed 
by the Declaration of Independence means no selfish and narrow 
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individualism that ignores social duty and fails to recognize the 
interdependence of men, considered as social beings. Individual 
liberty, as Judge Gray conceives it, contemplates the development 
of man’s social side, and co-operative efforts for the advancement 
of civilization. He reminded his hearers that in the anthracite 
region wherein they dwelt they had lately had an opportunity of 
marking what useful purposes might be subserved by labor asso- 
ciations. He thought that both employers and employed had 
learned something by the experience of the year behind them. 
“Unless my judgment is at fault,” he said, “and my faith un- 
founded, labor-unions will soon have passed through their period 
of trial and tribulation, and will emerge upon a sunlit plain, where 
true American character, the fruit of American individual liberty, 
will illustrate the worth of our institutions, and make perpetual 
the blessings of civil and religious freedom.” For labor-unions he 
foresaw expanding opportunities and a beneficent future. 

Judge Gray was strengthened in this faith, he said, by his 
observation of the manner in which those engaged in the anthra- 
cite industry, whether capitalists or laborers, had, in the main, 
received the award of the arbitral tribunal by which they had 
agreed to stand. The mine-workers, as well as the employers, whose 
differences had been submitted to arbitration, have maintained 
their self-respect, and challenged the respect of others, by manly 
adherence to their plighted faith. No disappointment as to results 
has served to shake the determination of the mine-workers to make 
good their word and deserve the encouragement received from a 
sober public opinion. Employers on the one hand, and employed 
upon the other, had answered the scriptural definition of a manly 
man: “ He that sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not.” 

Judge Gray had been the more deeply impressed, he said, by 
the reception of the Anthracite Commission’s award, because that 
award depended for success not at all upon legal authority, for 
it had none; nor so much on the influence and character of the 
President who appointed the commissioners, as upon the intelli- 
gent and patriotic spirit in which the award had been received at 
once by operators and by mine-workers. Either side to the con- 
troversy might have insured the failure of the award by a sullen 
and half-hearted acceptance of its provisions, by dwelling in the 
letter, and not in the spirit, of the deliverance made by the com- 
mission, and by forgetting the monition which accompanied the 
award, the monition, namely, that fairness, forbearance, and good- 
will are the prerequisites of peace and harmonious co-operation in 
all the social and economic relations of men. 





The Competition for the Papal Chair 


ALTHOUGH at the hour when we write Leo XIII. is still alive, 
and has evinced powers of resistance to disease that render his 
recovery not inconceivable, an early meeting of the conclave is 
still regarded as probable, and public interest in the selection 
of the next occupant of the papal chair, far from showing any 
signs of abatement, is intensified. There are, indeed, many rea- 
sons why this interest should be acute, and should be shared not 
only by Catholic ecclesiastics and by zealous Catholic laymen, 
but also by statesmen in European countries and even in the 
United States. Shall, for instance, the next Pope maintain the 
same irreconcilable attitude toward the Italian monarchy which 
has been adopted by Pius IX. and Leo XIII.? The doubt whether 
he could be trusted to persist unswervingly in such an attitude 
is at the bottom of the unwillingness .to elect a non-Italian car- 
dinal, especially one of German, of Austrian, or of French birth. 
Such a man would be likely to be influenced by the drift of public 
opinion in his native country, and we need not point out that 
Germany and Austria are political allies of Italy, and that the 
French people now regard the last-named kingdom with cordial 
good-will. 

An English cardinal (if there were one; there iis none 
since the death of Cardinal Vaughan), an Irish, an Australian, or 
an American cardinal, would scarcely be seriously considered, be- 
cause in their respective countries Catholicism is not an “es- 
tablished ” religion, as it is in Austria, Spain, Portugal, and even 
in France. For this, besides the other reason just mentioned, 
a German cardinal would be out of the question. To be known, 
indeed, to be regarded with favor by Emperor William II. would 
be a grave detriment even to an Italian cardinal, and it is largely 
on this score that opposition is offered to Cardinal Gotti, al- 
though he is universally acknowledged to be a man of piety and 
learning. On the other hand, if the papacy seemed likely to go to 
one of the cardinals who are known to have embraced the princi- 
ples of Christian socialism, and who, therefore, might encourage 
the co-operation of the Clerical party of the Centre with the 
Socialists in Germany, it might seem to Emperor William II. a 
matter of vital moment to defeat his election, and to that end 
he might prevail upon his Austrian ally to interpose a veto. 

About the validity of Austria’s claim to exclude a particular 
candidate there is no doubt whatever, provided it be exercised 
in the conclave by one of her cardinals while a “scrutiny,” or 
announcement of the votes cast, is taking place, and before any 
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candidate has received the number of votes needed to elect, name- 
ly, two-thirds. It is well-known that Austria, had her cardinals 
reached Rome in time, would have used the veto power to pre- 
vent the election of Cardinal Ferretti in 1846, and that of Car- 
dinal Pecci in 1878. It is improbable that her intentions will 
ever again be frustrated by delay. Equally unquestioned is the 
veto power of Spain, which was used in 1831, and would be used 
again if a cardinal believed to be friendly to the Carlist cause 
should be put forward. Portugal also, as we have formerly said, 
claims the right of exclusion, and the claim seems to be sound 
enough from a technical view-point, but it is contested by Italian 
cardinals. On the other hand, the veto power of the kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies was undisputed and repeatedly exercised, but 
most Roman canonists deny that this right passed by conquest 
to the present Italian monarchy. That France, by the establish- 
ment of the Concordat, regained the veto power which she had 
possessed under the ancien régime is, as a matter of theory, gen- 
erally acknowledged, but it appears that the government of the 
present French Republic has no intention of exerting it. Yet 
it is certain .that the party now dominant in the French Cham- 
bers would resent the election of Cardinal Gotti, or of any car- 
dinal likely to reverse, or even modify, the position taken by 
Leo XIII. with reference to the French republican régime. 

The United States have but a single representative in the 
Sacred College, Cardinal Gibbons, although there are more than 
twice as many Catholics in this country as there are in Portugal, 
and, according to some computations, almost as many as there 
are in the German Empire. If representation in the Sacred 
College were proportioned to the number of the faithful, Ameri- 
can Catholics would possess great weight. That they are pro- 
foundly concerned in the outcome of the conclave is obvious, 
for there are certain cardinals who would scarcely tolerate the 
conciliatory attitude maintained by many Catholic prelates, and 
conspicuously by Archbishop Ireland, toward the civil power and 
American institutions in general. Then, again, since our ac- 
quisition of the Philippines, it has beeome a matter of im- 
portance to our Federal government that the papal chair shall 
be occupied by a Pontiff capable of taking a broad and accommo- 
dating view of the question of the friars, which still constitutes 
the most difficult problem in the archipelago. 

A Pope can exercise considerable influence on the choice of his 
successor, as Leo XIII. is well aware, although in his case the 
precautions taken by Pius IX. to prevent the success of his can- 
didacy for the papacy proved fruitless. Every attempt of Car- 
dinal Pecci to secure a post at Rome which would promote his 
reasonable aspirations was defeated. Thus, not only was_ his 
request to be appointed Prefect of the Propaganda refused, but 
Pius IX. insisted upon making him Camerlengo, a post which for 
centuries—owing to the power exercised by its occupant during 
an interregnum—has been deemed incompatible with a candidacy for 
the papacy. The rule, it is true, was broken in favor of Cardinal 
Peeci, but it is unlikely to be violated again, and it is generally 
held that Leo XIII. barred the path of Cardinal Oreglia to the 
papal throne when he appointed him Camerlengo. On the other 
hand, he plainly showed his preference for Cardinal Gotti when 
he made him Prefect of the Propaganda, and proved that he was 
not ill disposed to Cardinal Serafino Vannutelli, when the latter 
was made Grand Penitentiary of the Holy Catholie Church. 

Thére seems to be a widespread belief in quarters that should be 
well informed that, at the opening of the conclave, Cardinal Gotti 
will have more votes than any other candidate, and he may be 
eventually successful, provided measures are taken by his friends 
to conciliate Cardinal Rampolla, who for years has discharged 
the functions of Papal Secretary of State. Cardinal Rampolla 
has no hope of mounting the papal throne at the present time, but 
he has a large enough following to turn the scale in certain con- 
tingencies, and it is rumored that his support might be secured 
for Cardinal Gotti by a promise to make him Prefect of the Pro- 
paganda, and thus place him in the line of succession. The ap- 
proach to certainty, however, that Gotti’s election would be fol- 
lowed by the abolition of the Concordat in France may prove 
fatal to his candidacy, in which event Serafino Vannutelli 
seems, for a moment, to have the best prospect of securing the 
papal chair. France would willingly accept him, inasmuch as 
she knows that Rampolla’s elevation is at this time impossible. 
There is an objection to him, however, that may have a good deal 
of influence upon his colleagues in the conclave, the fact, namely, 
that Vannutelli has a brother in the Sacred College, and a host 
of relatives in the Roman nobility that would clamor for pa- 
tronage. It can hardly be expected that every Pope will present 
the same inflexible front to nepotism that has been exhibited by 
Leo XIII. 

It is peculiarly true of conclaves that the unexpected happens, 
and, should the voting be protracted, it may well be that the 
papacy will fall to a cardinal whose name has not, as yet, been 
seriously considered. The younger candidates, like Gotti, Vannu- 
telli, and Rampolla, who, between them, could doubtless, control 
two-thirds of the conclave, finding that none of them can be 
elected at this juncture, may agree to postpone their contest for 
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a time, by combining to place an aged cardinal in the papal chair. 
To that end they might fix upon Cardinal Cape Celatro, who is 
eighty years old, a man believed to be without an enemy. There 
is, however, this objection to him, that the Quirinal would view 
his triumph with delight, for, of all the cardinals, he is the most 
ardent patriot, and the most likely to bring about a modus vivendi 
with the Italian monarchy. Another compromise candidate who 
would be recommended by great age is Cardinal Oreglia, who is 
eighty-two. We repeat, however, that it is improbable that the 
rule against the election of a Camerlengo will be twice consecu- 
tively broken. 





The Spanish War and the Pension List 


ALTHOUGH the precise statistics for the last fiscal year have not 
yet been tabulated, the data at hand go to show that the pay-roll 
of pensioners on account of the war with Spain now approximates 
$2,700,000. Compared with the grand total of $137,000,000 that 
roughly represents the annual disbursements of pensions on ac- 
count of all wars, this seems an insignificant sum. But when it is 
remembered that the civil war alone engaged the military services 
of more than 2,213,000 men, and that of these only 1,727,000 sur- 
vived the close of hostilities, whereas the war with Spain engaged 
fewer than 275,000 and the losses by death fell short of 3000, the 
proportion of pensioners for the less bloody contest at arms as- 
sumes a larger importance. The war with Spain is not yet five 
years past. At a corresponding distance from the close of the 
civil war the disbursements for pensions were a little more than 
$29,351,000, and this included the pensioners of the Revolution and 
all the other wars through which the country had passed. 

The total number of individual pensioners created by all our 
wars down to the spring of 1898, and still on the roll, may be 
stated in round numbers at 990,000. The total created by the 
Spanish war to date will be found, when the full figures are in, 
to exceed 14,250. The civil war ended thirty-eight years ago, and 
the pension roll in 1866, representing all wars to that date, con- 
tained 126,722 names. Assuming the list chargeable solely to the 
Spanish war to grow in like proportion—and such things, in a 
country where the citizen soldier plays so considerable a part in 
politics, never move backward—we may look for a pension list 
in 1937, due to the Spanish war alone, of 111,007, or, roughly, four 
pensioners to every ten men engaged; a very large percentage, in 
view of the non-hazardous character of much of the campaigning. 

A comparison which will throw a still stronger light upon these 
figures may be made with the pension list of 1861, which, after the 
United States had passed through all its martial adventures down 
to the outbreak of the civil war, contained only 8636 names, 
nearly equally divided between the invalid veterans and the 
widows. It is but fair to say that the disparity between the sta- 
tistics of that remote day and ours is due not wholly to the initia- 
tive of the individual veterans who were to become beneficiaries of 
the system, but in very large measure to the trend of politics and 
legislation. The civil war differed from its predecessors in the 
fact that it offered practically the first crucial test of the loyalty 
of the American citizen to his government. The party that ad- 
ministered the government during the war has shaped legislation 
for most of the time since; and by way of emphasizing its own 
attitude and forcing the opposition into a false one, has persistently 
written into the statute-book more and more liberal pension laws, 
embracing in their scope not merely the veterans of 1861-5, but 
those of 1812, 1846-7, and the Indian hostilities from 1832 to 
1842. This is the sign of least hopefulness on the horizon to-day, 
as far as economy is concerned. 

‘At what a pace the pensions of the war with Spain have swelled 
may be seen at a glance in the following table: 


Fiscal Year. Applications Granted. 


SOS Pe eee 303 
SOD Ais cick Gi dota o-wiae ates 1511 
PUNO NS Aer, See se oe es ee 4212 
SOs Susie bo oe boas oe ee oNIe 4530 
SU Nee cee eee ee eer 4800 (incomplete.) 


There are now on hand about 45,000 applications; 10,500 have 
come in within the last twelve months. How carefully these have 
to be sifted is evident from the rejection of nearly 8000 claims in 
a single year. 

Wonder is sometimes expressed that, since the weakness of old 
age began its work in carrying off veterans of the earlier wars, 
the pension list has kept on increasing. This is due to three 
causes: first, a majority of the veterans leave widows, many of 
them young women whom they married late in life; second, a law 
of 1890, which in effect enables any needy veteran of good charac- 
ter to get a little help on indifferent proof, has added largely to 
the roll; and the Spanish-war pensioners, joining with the widows 
and the new indigent stipendiaries, more than make good the an- 
nual reduction due to deaths in the older rolls, 
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The Educators’ Convention 


Boston is a hospitable town. The consciousness of being profit- 
able does not always breed the disposition to confer profit on one’s 
neighbors, but in Boston’s case it does seem to have that effect. 
She likes to have the multitude of earnest seekers come to her and 
join with her in the search for truth, and she likes’ to have the 
seekers have a good time while they are searching. In the week 
beginning July 5, she entertained the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, which descended upon her on July 6, more than ten 
thousand strong, and stayed four days. College presidents and 
professors, and school-teachers came from all parts of the land— 
from Texas and California, from Minnesota and Maine—and talk- 
ed over everything that had to do with modern education, and 
listened to addresses on its generals and particulars. 

President Eliot, who has come to be a sort of primate in our 
educational hierarchy, welcomed the delegates at a great evening 
meeting on July 6, and told them what he thought we were war- 
ranted nowadays in expecting from a “cultivated man.” The 
bounds of knowledge have widened. There is far more to know 
than there used to be. Our cultivated man, Dr. Eliot considers, 
should have, to start with, a body fitted by training for habitual 
contact with the external world, and a mind trained from child- 
hood to intimate, sympathetic acquaintance with the natural 
objects of earth and sky. We should expect to find in him further, 
a character formed, not in isolation, but “in the quick running 
tides of the busy world.” He should be able to express himself 
by tongue or pen with some accuracy and elegance. Knowledge of 
everything we may not longer expect of him, not even a little 
knowledge of everything, but modern culture should include “a 
general knowledge of some things, and a real mastery of some 
small portion of the human store.” The imagination being the 
greatest of human powers, the training of it Dr. Eliot considers 
far the most important part of education. Constructive imagina- 
tion—that which gives power to the sculptor and the poet, and 
also to the engineer and the electrician—should be trained in the 
cultivated man. 

At this same opening meeting, Mr. William T. Harris, United 
States Commissioner of Education, discoursed on “ The Separation 
of the Church from the School Supported by Public Taxes,” an 
address which was vigorously discussed. 

Most of the meetings of the convention were department meet- 
ings, of which many were held every day. There was much in- 
terest in a meeting of the Department of Higher Education, the 
topic of which was “ The Length of the Baccalaureate Course, and 
the Preparation for the Professional Schools.” President Eliot 
set forth the Harvard idea of a three-years’ course, including four 
years’ work, for those who want it. President Butler, of Colum- 
bia, argued stoutly for a two-years’ college course, “ carefully 
constructed as a thing by itself” as a preliminary for the profes- 
sional schools. Whether this proposed course was to lead to a A.B. 
degree or not he did not care, but he insisted that such a course 
was needed and must come. The four-year course he found suit- 
able and useful for a boy who looks forward to a career as a 
scholar, teacher, or man of affairs, but he held that the boy, who, 
entering college at seventeen, proposes to take up later the study 
of a profession in a university, ought not to be compelled to spend 
four years upon liberal studies just at that time in his life. It 
is a fallacy, Dr. Butler thought, to suppose that the more time a 
boy spends in study the more he knows and the more he grows. 
Whether he grows by study depends on whether he studies suitable 
things, for a boy can develop apathy in college, as well as knowl- 
edge. Dr. Butler thinks that the earlier parts of professional 
courses in law, medicine, engineering and the like, are most excel- 
lent material for the boy of nineteen or twenty. But he is opposed 
both to the compromise plan which shortens the college course by 
a year or two, while professing to be a four-year course, and also 
to the admission of students to professional schools directly from 
the secondary schools, and without a preliminary course of liberal 
study. His conviction of the need of a two-years’ course as a 
preliminary for professional studies has probably grown out of 
observation of his own university, of which the situation in a 
great city is a help to its professional schools and a-drawback to 
its academic department. His proposition did not get ‘much en- 
couragement from his brother educators. 

The dominant note of the discussions of the convention as de- 
tected by the correspondent of the Evening Post, was that our 
schools and colleges have developed intellectuals to the neglect of 
morals; that they produce capable men, but not the type of men 
who are willing to assume civic responsibiljties and bring about 
the moral uplifting that the country needs. President Eliot set 
the fashion some months ago of rehearsing our defects as a nation, 
putting the blame for them on the schools, and offering more and 
better schools as the remedy. We certainly need more good, honest, 
strong citizens, who will make, administer, and obey wise laws, 
and constrain their neighbors to do the like. If our educators, 
noticing an apparent dearth of such citizens, are disposed to say, 
“Tt is our fault,” that is a self-denying attitude, and to be ap- 
plauded. .The place to make character is first in the home, next 
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in school, next in the college. The parent has the best chance; 
the school-teacher the next best. When the colleges improve in 
morals it is apt to be, largely, because the schools send them better 
boys. Our carefully secularized public schools are still in an ex- 
perimental stage so far as character-building goes. 





Woman’s Place in Education 


THE closing day of the session of the National Educational 
Association at Boston was rendered memorable by the attack made 
by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clark University, on the 
coeducation of boys and girls in high schools, if not also in 
universities. As Dr. Hall is an educator of great distinction, 
and is known to be thoroughly conversant with the practical 
outcome of the system which he deprecates, his views made a pro- 
found impression upon many of his auditors, though they natu- 
rally provoked resentment in certain quarters. Dr, Hall did not 
deny that the principle of coeducation seemed to be firmly rooted 
in certain institutions. All that he aimed at was to check, he 
said, the further application of the principle. Prolonged ex- 
perience of coeducation, and earnest personal study of its results, 
had convinced him, he said, that the old arguments arrayed 
against its introduction were sound, and could not be refuted. 

The considerations, which he has come to regard as controlling, 
are deduced from the very foundations of the question of the 
function of the sexes. He has found, he says, that coeducation 
during “the middle ’teens ”—that is to say, the high-school age— 
tends to sexual precocity, the effect of which is all the worse, 
because it is subtle and insidious. In the case of young women, 
sexual precocity tends to overwork of the brain, an exaggeration 
of the importance of the intellect, and a diminution of the im- 
portance attached to motherhood, the natural and highest func- 
tion of womanhood. In the case of young men, he has observed 
that coeducation, by bringing about disillusion through famili- 
arity between the sexes, weakens the motive for marriage. In 
the weakening of this motive he discerns a very grave danger to 
civilization. He points out that, according to statistics, marriage 
is now undertaken in the United States at a later age than it 
was formerly, and he pronounces it incontrovertible that late 
marriage is one of the things that tends to a decay of civilization. 

It is largely on this ground that Dr. Hall has been led to take 
what for him is a new attitude with respect to the coeducation 
of the sexes. He cannot uphold a system which he thinks en- 
courages celibacy or late marriages. He believes that, with a 
view to the preservation of the race, all the national institutions, 
and especially the schools, should push sex distinction to the 
utmost. He regards it as a profound mistake for girls to acquire 
the ideals of men, and to contemplate competition with men in 
virile vocations. He has come, on the contrary, to the conclu- 
sion that nothing could be worse for the race than the evolution 
of a female sex that should lack a feminine character. Hence 
he would have education planned and conducted with a view to 
making women more womanly, and men more manly. Obser- 
vation has taught him that, when women frequent the same 
schools as men, they lose much of womanly grace and delicacy, . 
tend to adopt masculine aims, and carry brainwork to an excess 
that unfits them for the function of maternity. 

This is the old argument against coeducation, which was ad- 
vanced many years ago by Dr. Clark of Boston, but it gains force 
in the mouth of Dr. Hall, because the latter used to be a zealous 
advocate of the system which he now condemns. 





Ominous Climatic Effects 


AN officer of the navy, Assistant Paymaster Delano, court-mar- 
tialled for returning irregular accounts, and other failure in his 
duties, offered in his defence that he had served three years in 
Guam and the Philippines, and at the end of that time when his 
derelictions occurred, was unfit for duty. He submitted in sup- 
port of this claim the report of Surgeon Hesler on the physical 
condition of officers of the navy who had served in the East. 

An army officer, Lieutenant McCue, who, on his return from 
Manila, married a wife in San Francisco in addition to one that 
he had lately married in Cincinnati, submitted in excuse, that 
he was not mentally responsible because of hardships undergone in 
the Samar campaign. He has been sent to the Government 
Asylum for Insane Soldiers. 

Opinions differed in McCue’s case as to whether the Philippine 
climate or excessive stimulant had upset his balance, but the 
climate may have been to blame for his overstimulation. 

The moral of these. cases seems to be that an appraisal of the 
mental condition of officers who serve in the East should be made 
at proper intervals, so that divergence from the normal may be 
detected before it leads to serious results. 

















































































































Leo 


ONG before the nineteenth century closed, Leo XIII., 258th 
Pope of Rome, had come to be recognized as the foremost 
“Grand Old Man” of the world. Stripped of all temporal 
power, forced to live on the contributions of the faithful, 
his kingdom was world-wide; his influence and sway were 

felt wherever the impulses of a Christian religious spirit move men 
to be just, kind, truthful, virtuous, and humble, and to worship 
God. Two things that he longed for, that he prayed for earnestly 
and without ceasing—the restoration of the temporal power of the 
Papacy, and the union of all the followers of Christ under the 
Church of Rome—did not come to pass. 

And yet it is a question with many if the Church is not stronger 
and the power of the Papacy is not more of a living force because 
their energies were given chiefly to the extension of a strictly 
spiritual kingdom. Leo longed to be Pastor of the World. No 
Pope, no religious teacher in all the world’s history, ever came so 
near being pastor of the world as he. A prisoner in a palace, 
livirg an abstemious and austere life, his voice was more potent, 
his power more deep, subtle, and lasting in promoting all those 
influences which induce men to do and die—thosé influences which 
we call civilization—than any of the rulers of the earth. 

This vicegerent of God was a veritable prince among men. He 
was an old man, as the world reckons age, when, in 1878, at sixty- 
eight, he was chosen Pope. Out of the sixty-two members of the 
College of Cardinals who participated in the conclave that selected 
him, only one, Cardinal Luigi Oreglia, survived at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of that election in 1903. Only one Pope, his imme- 
diate predecessor, Pius IX., occupied the Papal chair. longer than 
Leo XIII. Pius IX. ruled thirty-two years; Leo ruled twenty-five 
years; St. Peter ruled twenty-five years; nine other Popes ruled 
more than twenty years. 

Leo came into office when the power and influence of the Church 
were at a low ebb; when great temporal kingdoms of the world, 
which hitherto had acknowledged the established place of the 
Papacy in the world’s affairs, were openly hostile; when only in 
free England and in free America, of all the great nations, and in 
Spain, of all the minor nations of influence, was not the Church 
of Rome beset with bitter enemies. He found the Church weak; 
he left it strong. 

He lived to see the day when Germany, Austria, and Russia 
acknowledged his right to a spiritual sway in those countries; 
when the Church was stronger in Italy than at any time since it 
was shorn of temporal power; when France was hostile only in 
outward spirit. He had the distinction of being the great democratic 
Pope. He urged his followers in France and Brazil to accept re- 
publican forms of government, and “ to try to emulate the Catholics 
of the United States.” He saw the greatest growth in the history 
of the Catholic Church under the republican institutions of the 
United States. His rule showed the elasticity and ductility of 
the Catholie:Churech as the rule of no other Pope had revealed 
them—since the rule of Pope Hildebrand. A scholar and a poet, 
an humble follower of Christ, he died a majestic figure in the 
world’s history. 

Leo was of noble birth. He was born Joachim Pecci, the son of 
Count Luigi Peeci and Countess Prosperi, near Signa, Italy, on 
March 2, 1810. As soon as he had taken orders Dr. Pecci attracted 
attention by his fearless work in the cholera epidemic in Rome. Be- 
fore this he had chosen service with the Holy See in preference to a 
parish, and, soon becoming a domestic prelate of the.Pope, Gregory 
showed his confidence in him by making him Civil Governor of the 
Province of Benevento, a post calculated to try the mettle of any 
man. The province was burdened with brigands and with nobles, 
who, in their oppression of the people, were little better than rob- 
bers. Governor Pecci fought them unrelentingly. Soon brigandage 
was practically stamped out. But the nobles fretted under his un- 
yielding rule. They impeached him to the Pope as a revolutionary 
leader, but Gregory did not heed them. 

Four years later Pope Gregory made Father Pecci Civil Governor 
of the turbulent Province of Perugia, where, up to the time of his 
elevation to the Papacy, he spent nearly his entire life. The 
province was in a sore way. Brigandage and oppression pre- 
vailed, the poor were in distress, and the prisons were crowded. 
Governor Pecci soon emptied the prisons, and put down disorder 
and public robbery. Again he won, in spite of the bitterest oppo- 
sition. In two years promotion came. At the age of thirty-eight. 
in 1848, he was made titulary Archbishop of Damietta, and appoint- 
ed Papal Nuncio to the court of Leopold T. of Brussels. It was a 
Protestant court. His relations there were most delicate. He be- 
came known as a man of profound learning, a champion not only 
of the Catholic religion, but of letters and science, a man of won- 
derful tact and great fearlessness. It was at the court of Leopold 
that he declared that the culture of letters was, “ next to religion, 
the greatest of public treasures.” 

Archbishop Pecci was recalled by Pope Gregory, but not until 


he had spent three months in London, studying English institutions _ 


and affairs and laying up for himself a broad basis for his wide 
knowledge of the affairs of men. The Pope had promised to make 
him a cardinal, but before he reached home Gregory XVI. had died, 
in 1846, and Pius IX. had been elected. The new Pope made Mon- 
signor Pecci Archbishop of Perugia, and sent him back to the scene 
of his earlier labors as governor. There he was destined to re- 
main, shelved, as it was thought, in an obscure place for thirty 
years. Archbishop Pecci’s talents were of the kind that could not 
be hidden. He came into notice by his vigorous protests in letters 
to King Victor Emmanuel against the law legalizing civil marriage 
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in Umbria, and against the expulsion and spoliation of Catholic 
orders. No more vigorous deliverance was ever made to an Italian 
ruler in behalf of the Church than these letters. Archbishop 
Pecci, champion of the Church, was again foremost in the public 
eye. 

Then he settled down to the routine of a more or less obscure 
archbishop’s office. He was simple, sincere, unaffected, tolerant, 
kind, and devout. In 1853 Pius LX. made him a cardinal, but he 
continued his work in Perugia. He never ceased to improve his 
mind with a wide range of studies, and he became openly the ad- 
vocate of science when it was thought that science was the greatest 
enemy of religion. This scholarly man had a different belief. He 
issued a pastoral letter advocating the study of science, and to 
those who said that science undermined a belief in God, he re- 
plied, “ God in all His work reveals Himself with all the attributes 
of His power.” 

After a service of twenty-four years as Archbishop of Perugia, 
Pius IX. called Cardinal Pecci to Rome, and made him Cardinal 
Camerlengo to the Vatican. He was the Chamberlain of the Palace, 
an office which included the Presidency of the Apostolic Chamber. 
Cardinal Pecci assumed this post in July, 1877, and the next Feb- 
ruary Pius IX. died. On February 22 the College of Cardinals, 
after three ballots and by more than the required two-thirds vote, 
elected him Pope, and he chose the name of Leo XIII. It was 
thought that by reason of his advanced age a new Pope would be 
elected in a few years. 

Leo firm in his conviction that the temporal power of the Papacy 
should be restored, and disinclined to be treated by the royal house 
of Italy as a “ visiting sovereign,” preferred to make his coronation 
a simple rather than an ostentatious ceremony. He was crowned 
in the Sistine Chapel, the second Pope to be so crowned in the 
history of the Church since 1555, the other Pope being Pius VII. 
The simple life of the cardinal and archbishop of Perugia showed 
its effect in the Papacy at once. He abolished sinecures in the 
Vatican, cut down useless expenditures, and lived as plainly him- 
self as any ordinary priest. His first thought was not to ac- 
knowledge in any way, direct or indirect, the sovereignty of the 
Italian government in Rome. In that he persisted to the end. 
Never did he set foot outside the sacred precincts guaranteed to the 
Papacy when Pius IX. was forced to yield to the Italian govern- 
ment. Not even when his brother was dying in Rome would he 
violate this rule and go to him. The first encyclical, of all those 
wonderful papers that he wrote and issued to the faithful and to 
the world, was written to “assert the rights and liberty of the 
Holy See.” He showed his firm purpose of ignoring the Italian gov- 
ernment by refusing to accept the annual donation by that gov- 
ernment of 3,225,000 lire for his support, and he relied upon 
his followers, through Peter’s Pence, to maintain the Vatican. 
Never did he touch one lira of the money Italy desired him 
to accept. 

Repeatedly, Leo gave assurances of his especial interest in the 
welfare of Catholics of the United States and in the country itself. 
Marvellous had been the growth of the Church under the free in- 
stitutions of America. Bitterness by the narrow-minded and sus- 
picion by the mischief-makers subsided. Unofficial relations, with- 
out violence to American traditions, were established with the gov- 
ernment. This was due largely to the tact and liberal views of 
such men as Cardinal Gibbons and Archbishop Ireland, and through 
them and their colaborers the feeling gained strength throughout 
the land that the Church was in no degree a menace to the coun- 
try, but rather a bulwark, especially in its support of law and 
order. 

Our illustrations bring out the typical events connected with 
Leo XIII. and his death. The first page is a design by Henry 
McCarter, representing allegorically the demise of the Pope, and 
the cardinals laying their homage before his shrine. Then follows 
Laszlo’s famous painting of the Pope himself, which stands to-day 
as the best portrait of him in existence. The drawing entitled “ The 
Pope is Dead,” represents with careful fidelity the strange custom 
which has obtained for a thousand years or more of the formal 
announcement of the death of a Pope. Dating back beyond the 
Middle Ages the custom—then probably with a utilitarian pur- 
pose—has prevailed of tapping the Pope three times upon the fore- 
head with a hammer as the cardinals kneel about his death-bed. 
If there is no ‘movement, the officiating cardinal thereupon an- 
-nounces that the Pope is dead, and word goes forth to the world. 
The double-page is an impressive drawing by Mr. Sydney Adamson 
of Leo XIII. lying in state in the chapel of St. Peter’s, which is 
used for this purpose. The next two pictures represent first the 
daily custom which Leo observed of walking and sitting in the 
beautiful Vatican gardens, and looking over the Roman Cam- 
pagna, while he received visits of an unofficial nature, or talked 
with one or more of his cardinals. Mr. E. M. Ashe has also repre- 
sented the great ceremonies in the Sistine Chapel, which recently 
took place on the ocgasion of the Pope’s Jubilee, celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his pontifical accession. Last comes 
an interesting picture representing the election of the new Pope. 
Each cardinal writes the name of him whom he would choose to 
occupy the throne of St. Peter. He then folds and seals his 
ballot, and when all of these have been collected they are counted, 
and the cardinal receiving two-thirds or more of the votes is de- 
clared Pope. Outside crowds of people watch the little chimney of 
the furnace especially made for this purpose wherein the votes once 
counted are burned. And when the smoke arises all know that an- 
other Pope is chosen. 
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Drawn by George Gibbs 
THE STRENUOUS SUMMER LIFE AT OYSTER BAY 


The energy of the President, even during the hot days of midsummer, at Oyster Bay is always a source of wonder. 
Apart from carrying on his official business at the special executive offices in the village, the President always finds 
time for a morning horseback ride, usually a game of tennis, and only a few days ago, when the thermometer was 
above the 1oo-mark, he completed his day’s exercise by chopping down trees in a little grove near Sagamore Hill 
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Diversions of the Higher Journalist 


A Scientific 


a: OW, here,” the Casual Visitor said, drawing a folded 
newspaper on the Higher Journalist, as if it had been 
some sort of weapon, “is something that ought to sug- 
gest a topic to you. In fact it is a topic, already, and 
I should like to have your mind upon it.” 

““*Mind’ is very handsome,” the higher journalist said, with a 
frank confession of relish. “ What is your topic?” 

“The fact, or the report, that one of the most enlightened of 
our millionaires is about to build in the South a model manu- 
facturing city which will be completed upon the most modern 
terms, with water-works, electric lights, public heat, and com- 
mon power for all purposes, and then, and not till then, given 
up to its future inhabitants.” — ; : 

“Rather iridescent?” the higher journalist commented. 

“Yes, undoubtedly iridescent, but entirely business-like. In 
fact, a city built nowadays on the old, accidental plan is an idiotic 
anachronism, which ought to be forbidden by law. Imagine what 
a different New York this would be if the ancestors of the en- 
lightened projector of that iridescent, but practical, metropolis 
in the South, had conceived of constructing it upon scientific 
principles!” ' ‘ : 

“TI refuse to imagine that,” the higher journalist retorted, “ for 
the simple reason that in their day there were no scientific prin- 
ciples. The devious cow then laid out the streets on her way to 
and from the pasture; the water-works consisted of wells with 
picturesque but inconvenient sweeps; the lighting was performed 
by lamps and lanterns burning kitchen-grease with rag-wicks; 
the heating was 
from logs on the 


City 


The projector of the new city, the one truly modern city that 
I have heard of outside of fiction is reputed of an enlightened 
spirit rare even among American millionaires. He is said to be a 
lover of literature, he is known to be a lover of art. As such 
his dream is worthy of him, and so far from grudging him it, 
because I had dreamt something like it before, I would fain hail 
him fellow-philanthropist across the gulf fixed between the higher 
journalist and the lowliest capitalist. My own_philanthropy cost 
me nothing; in fact I was handsomely paid for it by the editors 
and publishers; but I shall not think the less of his if it cost him 
a great deal. I shall watch with the eagerest interest for the 
verification of his vision, and I shall not lose faith in him or it 
if it is not all that was expected of its verification. Many at- 
tempts of that sort must measurably fail, but only in their direc- 
tion does success lie. People who defend and applaud the status 
always talk as if it were the most radiant triumph, but the truth 
is it is a sodden mass and tangle of most dismal defeats. It is 
quite probable, though it is so preposterous, that many inhabi- 
tants of the unscientific city, the chance city, the fool city, which 
we now have, think it the final city, and will look askance at this 
generous proposition in the direction of a scientific city. But 
that is the only sort of city that can now be reasonably, economi- 
eally, and hopefully built. I myself might prefer to have the com- 
munity build such a city for itself, but if some gracious dreamer 
will imagine it and realize it for a community, I have no prejudice 
that will forbid the scheme.” 

“You seem,” the casual visitor remarked in bewilderment, “ to 
be taking the praise 
out of my mouth. I 
don’t know whether 





kitchen and parlor 
hearths; the street- 
cleaning was done 
by the family pigs 
and hens; the sani- 
tation was nowhere.” 

“Precisely!” the 
casual visitor  ex- 
claimed, “ and there- 
fore the descendants 
of those benighted 
ancestors go on in 
emulation of the 
cow, the pig, the 
hen, the log, and the 
rag-wick, and you 
are disposed to sneer 
at one of them who 
promises to depart 
from their tradi- 
tion.” 

“Sneer? Did I 
sneer?” the higher 
journalist depre- 
cated. 

“You intimated 
a conditional skep- 
ticism.” 








to offer or demand 
an apology.” 

“ Neither, my dear 
friend,” the higher 
journalist magnani- 
mously responded. 
“ At first, I was a 
little reluctant, as 
you rightly saw, but 
as soon as I recog- 
nized my own inven- 
tion in the scientific 
city proposed, I was 
gladly acquiescent.” 

“Then you don’t 
think it quite so iri- 
descent as you did?” 

“On the contrary, 
vastly more so. The 
iridescence of to-day 
is the crystallized 
glory of to-morrow: 
the diamond solidi- 
fied from the dew- 
drop. First the 
fancy, then the fact; 
first the impalpable 








“That was my 
misfortune. I meant 
to express a_con- 
tingent faith. In 
fact, I am_ very 
much interested in this experiment. Some years ago, in one of 
those protean forms in which it has been my habit to— 


“Change, and pass and come again,” 


I myself suggested that the scientific city was the only city, that 
now had any right to be built. I remember that I described 
an ideal commonwealth, somewhere “in dark purple spheres of 
sea,” in which no one dreamed of building any other sort of city. 
1 fancied an emissary from that exemplary population confessing 
the horror and surprise he felt in seeing the constant pulling 
down and building up in our cities, the perpetual excavations in 
our streets to make or to mend the facilities of watering, heating, 
and lighting, with all the dirt, disease, and waste incident to such 
changes; and I think I declared it little short of a crime for any 
community to construct its dwelling-place in the series of blunders 
and ventures which underlay the cities of the past. .I think there 
was something about their keeping a section of an old competitive 
city in a desert part of that dreamland, where the complacent 
citizen could come and view the sort of thing from which science 
and humanity had liberated his generation. Except for the fact 
that this new city in the South was projected by a millionaire 
who would hardly borrow an idea from an imaginary common- 
wealth, I might have fancied that a leaf had been taken from my 
book.” 

“Then it is an unhandsome grudge that prevents you from 
recognizing the sublimity of the conception?” 

“No, I own that even at second-hand the conception is sub- 
lime, and it might well be that this son of capital knew nothing 
of my commonwealth of labor. These ideas come not as single spies, 
but in battalions. For all I know, the Patent Office at Washington 
may be full of models of model cities. The least improvement 
upon my model would make it another’s, and I should have no 
right to complain; I do not say that mine was a working model. 


A View of the new Ulopia in South Carolina 
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ideal, then the per- 
durable reality. 
Three hundred years 
ago a book was writ- 
ten which the au- 
thor, with a smiling irony, called “ Utopia,” because it was too 
good to be anywhere true. Ever since then anything too good to 
be anywhere true has been called Utopian; but every fruitful and 
hopeful scheme of modern civilization is based upon what were 
once Utopian ideas. There never was a dream that was so per- 
ennially dear to the heart of humanity as the dream of Utopia. 
If this new model city is Utopian, it is destined to realization. 
Whatever is Utopian goes, it seems. As soon as that city is 
thrown open to habitation, I am going there to live.” 

The casual visitor, whom the higher journalist had pushed from 
his stool, had become more and more restless at this preposterous 
harangue. He thought it high time to put a stake into the wheel 
of that flying chariot, even at the expense to himself of an ap- 
parent inconsistency. “What about the model city of Pullman?’ 
he asked. 

. Ah, well!” the higher journalist sighed, “ that seems not to have 
been Utopian enough. You must go all lengths in Utopia, or you 
don’t arrive. The trouble with the Pullman city seems to have been 
that it presupposed a population who would make it pay a good in- 
terest on the investment. I should say that if this new model city 
was meant to make money for the projector it would fail; it is 
not in the Utopian ideal that any one shall make money. The 
sublimest conception of our day was Andrew Carnegie’s offering 
to pay the debt of Venezuela to Germany and England rather 
than have them make war upon her for it. Why should not this 
other magnanimous millionaire be imagining the construction of 
a model city on which, for humanity’s sake, he should steadily 
fail to draw a cent of profit,—should be willing to sink a few 
millions?” 

The casual visitor, hopelessly unhorsed, cast a baleful look upon 
the higher journalist in departing. “TI think,” he said, “that the 
great mass of people will continue to build and to dwell in what 
you call the fool city.” 


















































































































W. E. HENLEY 


William Ernest Henley, poet, editor, and critic died on Fuly 12 at his home in Woking, Englund. He was for many ° 
close personal friend of Robert Lous Stevenson, with whom he collaborated in a number of plays. To most Americans, ho ; 
he is best known as an essayist and poet. The picture here reproduced is from the recent painting by William Nicholson 
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Lonpon, Fuly 9, 1903. 

RANCE is more merciful to her Presidents than America, 

She allows them, at any rate, the relaxation, if it be a 

relaxation, of paying visits abroad. Whether the Presi- 

dents themselves like it or not, there can be no question 

that France’s neighbors would enter a unanimous protest 
against its repeal. Europe is often grumbling because the Amer- 
ican Constitution shuts up the American President in the Yellow- 
stone whenever he wants a holiday, instead of sending him on a 
tour of the European courts. It would be altogether too much 
if France were to become similarly selfish. Happily there is no 
chance of that. To pay visits and to receive visits, and to do 
both rather better than any other nation would do either, is a 
part of the national reputation. The social position of France is 
a something dear to the heart of every Frenchman. They are all 
terribly sensitive to the suspicion that the republic may be 
thought a trifle “dowdy”; they like, above all things, to feel 
that their country is holding her own among her brilliant neigh- 
bors; the pomp and glitter of these ceremonial courtesies im- 
mensely please that artistic, that historie sense which is one of 
the most delightful as well as one of the most stable traits in the 
French character. And if France 
is well pleased to send M. Loubet 


France and England 


By Sydney Brooks 


powerful flow of opinion towards a policy that would make it 
clear that as between the Dual and the Triple Alliance, Eng- 
iand favors the former, and that she could not express her prefer- 
ence more effectively than by entering on an entente cordiale with 
France. The real pivot of European politics, though one is apt 
sometimes to forget it, is still as it has been for the last thirty 
years, Alsace-Lorraine—the French desire to win it back, the Ger- 
man determination to retain it. It is a question which may never, 
probably will never, lead to war, but, for all that, it remains the 
dominating condition of Continental affairs, to which everything 
else is ultimately referable. No country, for example, can become 
friendly to Germany without arousing a good deal of suspicious 
anxiety in France, which may, and in Italy’s case did, develop 
into downright hostility. No country, again, can draw near to 
France without reminding Germany that her Continental posi- 
tion is one of extreme precariousness and without unsettling her 
policy overseas. What, then, is England’s policy under these 
circumstances? She has no policy; her desire is to remain neu- 
tral. But it happens that of late appearances have been against 
her, and she has seemed to be definitely throwing in her weight 
on the German side of the balance. This has caused more than a 

little perturbation in France. If 

French suspicions are now quieted 





over to England, England is equal- 
ly glad to welcome him. The rea! 
and hearty satisfaction which the 
prospect of his visit has aroused 
among all classes of Englishmen 
marks, I believe, the beginning of 
a new era in Anglo-French rela- 
tions. I cannot recall anything 
to which the people of this coun- 
try have looked forward with so 
much eagerness as to this visit. 
Nor is there any man, except 
President Roosevelt, whom Eng- 
lishmen feel so much drawn to, so 
much in sympathy with, as M. 
Loubet. The welcome he will re- 
ceive will be absolutely national 
and popular. There are at least 
three sets of reasons for this— 
personal reasons, national reasons, 
and international reasons. To 
begin with, England admires and 
trusts M. Loubet. The people 
have the same sort of regard for 
him that they had for President 
Garfield. They have read of his 
humble birth and beginnings, of 
the struggles which his’ sturdy 
peasant spirit has faced and over- 
come. They have watched him in 
his high office — always simple. 
prudent, firm, and dignified with- 
out the airs of a Faure or the 
stiltedness of a Carnot. His hold 
over the imagination of the Eng- 
lish people is the democratic hold. 
They think of him as_ funda- 
mentally one of themselves, a unit 
in the average laboring mass of 








it is due to the explosion of anger 
with which England greeted the 
Anglo-German agreement in Ven- 
ezuela. That was the first clear 
proof that the French ‘had re- 
ceived that whatever this govern- 
ment or that government might 
do, the British people were reso- 
lutely set against any sort of com- 
pact with Germany. 

From that moment  Anglo- 
French relations have _ auto- 
matically improved. At the same 
time England has clearly made up 
her mind that a complete inde- 
pendence of Germany is essential 
to her interests, and that watch- 
fulness rather than friendship is 
the attitude that ought to be 
taken up towards the Wilhelm- 
strasse. The reaction from Lord 
Lansdowne’s Philo - Germanism 
has given a distinct impulse tow- 
ards an Anglo-French under- 
standing. If England has to be 
either for Germany or against her, 
she will choose the latter alterna- 
tive. One may take that to be 
from now onwards an axiom of 
British policy, and the realization 
of it is of immense moment both 
to England and France. It fur- 
nishes them at once with a plat- 
form on which they can meet with 
entire freedom. Again, this is a 
time of political and journalistic 
calm. There is no question on 
which England and France are at 
loggerheads. They have ceased 








mankind, one who, like them, has 
worked for his daily bread, has 
mounted high from a lowly sta- 
tion, and owes his success not to 
birth or influence, but solely to 
his own character and abilities. ‘ 
Such a career has always a great attraction for Englishmen, pos- 
sibly because in England it is so extremely rare. 

Again, M. Loubet is the President of the French Republic, and 
the feeling of England for France and of France for England is 
at this moment one of unusual cordiality. His visit will not only 
increase this, but, unless IT am wholly misinformed, will set a 
political seal upon it. To this I shall reeur in a moment. It 
remains to give the third, the international, reason for England’s 
peculiar delight in honoring the French President. It is that M. 
Loubet is not a German. That may seem an indirect and not par- 
ticularly flattering reason, but it is, nevertheless, a potent one. 
England will welcome M. Loubet with all the more warmth be- 
cause he is the representative of a nation that cannot be sus- 
pected of over-friendliness towards Germany. Recent events have, 
to England’s profound disgust, created on the Continent the im- 
pression that there is some sort of an “understanding” between 
this country and Germany, that England is not diplomatically 
free, that the Kaiser can, whenever he likes, parade her in German 
leading-strings. The impression is, of course, a false one, but 
that it should exist at all is a humiliation which all Englishmen 
are anxious to wipe out. Their reception of M. Loubet will, there- 
fore, be such as to make it unmistakable that their sympathies 
are not in the direction of Anglo-German co-operation. 

Are they, then, in the direction of Anglo-French co-operation? 
T believe very strongly that they are. Not of course that there 
is any chance of England’s enrolling herself as a formal member 
of the Dual Alliance. No one thinks of that. But there is a 
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scolding one another, and after 
the furious excitement of Fashoda, 
the Dreyfus case, and the Boer 
war, the return to an atmosphere 
of peace and sanity is doubly 
tranquillizing. It disposes men to 
examine into the foundations of their disputes, and to see whether, 
after all, there is so much in them as they have been pretending. 
On both sides of the Channel there has been a good deal of this 
quiet reflection during the past year—with results that have 
sensibly made for an exchange of juster estimates. 

It is, at any rate, a fact that the old “traditional” hatred 
which the English have always been supposed to cherish against 
the French has now wholly died out. It could of course be re- 
vived, in part at least, though not in its old vigor, but for the 
time being it is non-existent. The truth is that the English have 
got to know the French too well to hate them any longer. The 
cheapness of travel and the hundreds of thousands who take ad- 
vantage of it for a week-end in Paris or for a few days in Brit- 
tany have at length adjusted the focus. There is no country with 
which English people are so familiar, none with whose language 
and literature and history they are better acquainted, none they 
really like better. The old suspiciousness—and it is popular sus- 
piciousness which does as much as, if not more than, anything 
else to keep nations apart—has now, on the English side en- 
tirely, and on the French, too, very largely, withered away. 

When the people of two countries feel friendly, it does not take 
the statesmen very long to discover that political differences are 
rarely insuperable when tackled in the right spirit. England and 
France look round the world and find themselves with but one 
serious problem to solve—-the “Treaty Shore” question in New- 
foundland; and that is only really serious when the negotiators 
on each side distrust and suspect one another. 
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PLAN FOR MUNICIPAL AND TERMINAL BUILDINGS AT CITY HALL PARK, NEW YORK 


At the suggestion of Mayor Low an important city improvement to relieve the congested traffic of lower Broadway and the Bridge, and to provide new city offices, is now 
under consideration. The entire plan, which will cost in the neighborhood of $50,000,000, includes the building of a huge Campanile forty-five stories high at the Bridge 
terminal, in which there will be room for the city offices. The entire area of the present City Hall Park will be cleared, with the exception of City Hall itself, which the 
Mayor will use alone as an office. It is estimated that, with the new stations planned for the Campanile, three hundred million people a year can be accommodated 


















By James 


* SUPPOSE if a light comedian were called upon to express 
his views,” wrote Mr. Howard Pyle to a friend recently, 
“it would hardly be expected of him to give a disserta- 
tion upon the tragic aspects of life’ When Mark Twain 
desired a serious hearing for his study of Jeanne d’Arc, he 
was impelled to seek it for the same reason anonymously. And so 
with Mr. Pyle; apart from his work as an artist and illustrator, 
he has been so long identified in literature as a writer of chil- 
dren’s books that it takes an effort to adjust him to the new 
view he presents as the serious and earnest student and religious 
thinker in his modern story of the Christ, Rejected of Men. How- 
ever this novel may be regarded as a thesis of Christian thought 
and conviction to-day, it must be admitted that, as a_ believer, 
Mr. Pyle has handled his theme reverently and with a devout 
spirit. In his Proem, he states that his story “is intended as a 
phase of that divine history already told to the world, but now 
told from another standpoint, and translated from the «ancient 
Hebrew habits of life into American. so that the reader may more 
readily understand the cir- 
cumstances that directed our 
actions. If he has been told 
aright, he may see why it was 
that we crucified the Truth.” 
The book is startling in its 
assumption of the New Testa- 
ment story in a twentieth-cen- 
tury environment. The lead- 
ing characters of the Jewish 
drama are fitted to modern 
parts that bear a singular re- 
semblance to the originals, yet 
they impress by their very fa- 
miliarity to the type, while 
they shock our imagination by 
their historical divergence. It 
is with difficulty that even the 
most imaginative mind can 
wrest itself from the hold of 
tradition and reach out to so 
radical a dramatic perspective, 
but so far as it can be done 
Mr. Pyle has succeeded in ap- 
proximating a modern repro- 
duction of the coming of the 
Messiah. 


It is interesting to know 
that a book like Rejected of 
Men has a history; that it is 
not merely an imaginative ex- 
periment, but the outgrowth 
of life and experience. The in- 
tellectual and spiritual proc- 
esses by which the work was 
evolved are set forth in a let- 
ter which Mr. Pyle wrote in 
answer to an inquiring friend. 
“The great problems of life 
and death have always largely 
occupied my _ thoughts,” he 
says, “from my youngest 
childhood. Even in my_ in- 
fancy, the fear of death and 
annihilation hung above me 
like a cloud, and that cloud 
was not dissipated, but be- 
came rather more dark and 
dense as I advanced into youth 
and adolescence. I was a sceptic in spite of myself, for I found 
no one who could enlighten my doubts. My questions seemed only 
to entangle any professor of divinity into what seemed to be a 
net of inextricable contradictions, so that, instead of affording 
me some rational ground of belief, I saw only the absurdities of 
his arguments. Accordingly, whatever change of views I may 
since have arrived at, I have had to reach by myself, by my own 
reason, and without such outside assistance—excepting such as I 
could obtain from the writings of Swedenborg. 

“Such a self-education in reasoning makes one rather radical 
in one’s opinions, and I suppose that my opinions are very radi- 
cal indeed. And radical opinions impel a man to express himself 
almost against his own volition. So have they impelled me to 
write my book. I began it a number of years ago, after a con- 
versation with Mr. Alden—the editor of HARPER’s MaGAzINnE—and 
it was my first intention to tell only the story of the Rich Young 
Man. As I proceeded with the work, however, it grew under my 
hands into very different proportions and significance from the 
limitations with which it was begun.” 


Rejected of Men was begun about eight years ago. The author’s 
idea may be clearly seen in his original title, which was Semper 
Idem. During these years, he says, “I have written it and re- 
written it, and reshaped it, and corrected it, and amended it, until 
now it has hardly anything of its original form. It seems to be 
a very short story,” concludes Mr. Pyle, “for eight years of in- 
termittent work, but I can say that it was written very earnestly 
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and with great sincerity of conviction, and however the world 
may take it I have yet the satisfaction of knowing that I have 
said my say with every sentiment of reverence and very strong 
belief in that which I was trying to say.” 


The editor of a newspaper in Pocahontas, Arkansas, has a sense 
of humor. Evidently he has been stirring up things by opening his 
columns to a discussion on the proposed building of a school- 
house in this benighted region where he waves the torch of civiliza- 
tion. Under the flamboyant headline “ Save the Country!” this 
bright editor prints the following amusing letter from an illiterate, 
irate correspondent, violently opposed to the erection of the afore- 
said schoolhouse: 

Mr. Eprror.—I have been reading some articles in your paper 
over the name of J. R. Alexander. I want to take issue with the 
gentleman on a few things. First he wants Pocahontas to go 
in debt to build a school house. I dont think this is right, be- 
cause if she goes in debt there will be a debt hanging over the town 
for our children to pay. I 
think the way to do would be 
to wait *till we get the money 
then we can build the house. 
I think we have a good enough 
house and a good enough school 
for the present. Pocahontas is 
not such a large place any how. 
There are not more than two 
thousand people living in the 
town and not over four hundred 
children at most, and it seems 
to me like we have _ school 
enough. Why does he want to 
make the taxes higher. They 
are so high now that a poor 
man can’t hardly live and keep 
up a large family: I havn’t got 
very much but a big family 
and if the taxes go any higher, 
I think I will have to leave 
the town. Besides I don’t like 
a public school any way very 
much. I don’t believe they are 
moral enough. I believe that 
it would be better to leave all 
the education to the churches 
then we would have more re- 
ligious people and more people 
would be members of the 
church. Why not let the min- 
ister do all the teaching? We 
have to have them to instruct 
us in religion any how. Public 
school teachers are not moral 
men besides they get more 
wages for their work than they 
are worthy of. A man work- 
ing on a farm or at anything 
else has to work longer and 
don’t get as much for his work. 
Now I had rather sit in the 
house for six or seven hours a 
day for a dollar than to have 
to work out doors all day for 
it. Besides I think the gentle- 
man is putting over stress on 
public schools and education 
any how. I have not got much 
education and IT have made a 
living all right. People who work at mills and on the farm don’t 
need much if any education. What good will an education do 
a fellow when he has to work all the time? My education never 
done me any good. I could have gotton on just as well with none 
at all. It don’t help me saw a board, burst a rock or plow a 
furrow. . 

Of course if I were a merchant, banker, lawyer or minister I 
might need some education. But I never expect to be one, there- 
fore, I don’t need none. Besides I aim for my boys to earn their 
living by honest work. 

Great goodness, the country is goin’ to ruin, ever body thinks 
the new school house will be worth a fortune. 

If we git that new school whers ever body can go, it won’t 
be no time till some poor boy not more than twelve years old will 
have a better education ‘than I have got. Such a thing will be 
corruptin to the morals of our country. Besides the whole town 
will soon be full of educated fools. My boy has been wantin to go 
to school some more but I squelched him on that mity quick when 
I told him if I heard any more about school I’d larrup him. They 
has got as much education as I have and don’t need no more. This 
way of youngsters knowin’ more than their parents is wat’s ruinin’ 
the country and I have made up my mind to raise my voice against 
it and shoot my pen through it. 

Mr. Ed I’ve been readin your paper all the time and think you 
get up one of the best papers in northeast Arkansas but for the 
sake of the country shut that fellow Alexander off. 

Rip VAN WINKLE. 
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Phctograph by W. P. Robertson 


WORLD’S CHAMPION HIGH-JUMPER AT THE ATLANTIC CITY HORSE SHOW 


The annual Horse Show at Atlantic City was held last week from Fuly 14-18. The picture shows ‘‘ Heatherbloom,” the World’s Champion 


High-jumper, in a trial, clearing the bars at 7 feet 21-2 inches. ‘‘ Heatherbloom's’’ record in a contest was made last November in 
Chicago. In a trial at his training quarters he has cleared 8 feet 3 1-2 inches, the highest jump on record of any horse with a man up 
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AMERICAN WAR-SHIPS SALUTING 
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Our special correspondent sends this graphic photograph of one,of the most interesting events of 
combined salute fired by the American and German war-ships as the impe! cal 
During the week 10,000 guns were fired, a greater num er 
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iG THE GERMAN EMPEROR AT KIEL 


of the Skee reception of American war-ships by the German Emperor at Kiel. It shows the moment of the 
perial yac t “ Hohenzollern” passed between the lines. At this time 1188 guns were fired. 
umber than in all but a few of the important naval battles of history 







































































































Snap Shots of the Author and his Dog-sledges in the Yukon Country 


Where there are no Horses 


” 


A QUICK TRIP BY DOG-SLEDGE ACROSS ALASKA—" MALAMUTES 


AND “ ITUSKIES,’ 


’ 


STRANGE BREEDS OF DOGS WHICH TAKE THE PLACE OF 


HORSES-—SOME INTERESTING ANECDOTES OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES WITIL DOGS AS COMPANIONS IN THE FROZEN COUNTRY OF THE NORTH 


By John D. 


ATE in the spring of 1899, Robert Kirk, a young mining en- 
gineer, had occasion to make a hurried business trip from 
Dawson to Eagle City, Alaska. The days were getting 
long, and the sun was playing havoe with the trail, which 
lay, for the most part, on the ice of the Yukon. The 

snow had almost entirely disappeared, leaving the surface of the 
river a mass of blue ice upon which there had already appeared 
great depressions filled with surface water, and large cracks and 
rents were occurring almost hourly. The spring break-up was 
clost at hand, but the journey had to be made, and that with 
all possible speed. ‘Mr. Kirk selected five dogs which he had 
previously driven over 550 miles in a single trip, and started at 
daybreak, alone, with nothing on the light travelling sled but a 
small bearskin robe. He relied on making Forty Mile, a run of 
fifty-five miles, the first day, where he knew he could obtain dried 
salmon for his dogs. After running the first five miles he dis- 
covered that the sharp particles of ice which had frozen in the 
night were cutting the dogs’ feet, and, having no dog moccasins, 
he took two of the animals at a time on the sled, in order to rest 


them and save their feet, until the afternoon sun should melt the 


sharper ice particles. He reached Forty Mile after dark, and spent 
half the night making sets of canvas moccasins for each of the 
five dogs. The following morning these moccasins protected the 
feet of the limping dogs so well, that he abandoned all trails and 
cut from point of land to point of land, keeping on the ice all the 
time, lifting the sled over great crevices, and, at times, splashing 
for miles through surface water a foot deep. During all this 
time he was passing through an uninhabited wilderness, the only 
sounds to break the stillness being the dull groanings of cracking 
ice. On the evening of the second day he reached Eagle City, 
110 miles from Dawson, transacted his business, and then volun- 
teered to remain over one day to permit the big trading com- 
panies and the miners of this little Arctic camp to prepare an 
extra mail—the last one to go out to civilization before the spring 
break-up. Many were skeptical that the mail would beat the 
break-up, but the Company managers thought differently, spent 
the day and night making out their spring requisitions. The 
Federal mail-carriers had already abandoned the trail as dan- 
gerous, declaring that the ice might go at any time. With two 
sets of moccasins for each dog Mr. Kirk left Eagle City with 
thirty pounds of mail. That night he slept at Forty Mile, and 
the next in Dawson, having travelled 220 miles in four days with 
one day of rest. The mail reached the outside. This trip has 
never been excelled, and, I think, never equalled. 

When the great rush of gold-seekers went to the Klondike in 
1897, there was only one dog among the many thousands in Daw- 
son and on the creeks that was what ‘we would call a house dog 


or a pet, and that was Mrs. Constantine’s thoroughbred fox- ° 


terrier up at the Barracks of the Northwest Mounted Police, 
where good old Captain Constantine ran what little government 
we had then. During that winter many poor people who had 
left their homes in the States or Canada or in other parts of the 
world to make their fortunes, found the long winter before them 
with no food nor fuel, and not a few have the good, gruff Cap- 
tain and his wife to thank for avoiding many privations. So it 
was that Mrs. Constantine’s dog, although the only loafer in the 
Klondike district, was looked upon with favor. The rest were 
hardy and willing workers who earned their daily rations of 
bacon and rice or dog salmon. 

There were “ huskies”’ who had been bred by the Hudson Bay 
Company’s people away up on the Mackenzie River, above the 
Arctie circle, or by the Indians along the Porcupine—great grays 
with docked tails and gait and step that made one think of the 
high-steppers that win blue ribbons at horse-shows as they swung 
along over the white roads of the ice and snow-covered rivers. 
There were the smaller Malamutes bred by the Esquimos on Ber- 
ing Sea or by the many tribes of Indians along the 1600 miles 
of the Yukon between Dawson and Norton Sound, animals that 
often looked more like wolves than dogs, and yet were gentle 
and friendly and as playful with good masters as any pets. 





McGillivray 


Sometimes when you find a malamute or huskie that looked more 
a wolf than a dog, that was natural enough, for his father or his 
grandfather was really a wild wolf. Then many huskies from 
the Mackenzie were part collie, for the Hudson Bay people nearly 
all came from the Highlands of Scotland, and every one of them 
brought out with him a Bible, a collie, and a supply of Scotch 
whiskey. So it was that some of our native dogs were a little 
mixed in breed, but generally were simply known to us as 
“huskies ” or “ malamutes.” 

These two breeds were called “inside” dogs, being natives 
of the interior. The rest of the world to us was the great “ out- 
side” from which we had no news all that long winter when food 
was scarce, and the only thing hungered for by many was no 
word from loved ones at home. 

If you will take a catalogue of a dog show and scratch out 
the names of all the very smallest breeds, you will have a list of 
the “outside” dogs we had to drag our sleds with food and tools 
to the mines, or carry us up and down the creeks, or a few of us 
out on the long journey over the ice on the Yukon to Skagway or 
Dyea, 600 miles away. 

I have two dogs, Pie-Face and Wolf. The grandfather of Pie- 
Face was a collie that came from the Highlands of Scotland 
years ago with a factor of the Hudson Bay Company to one of its 
posts near the Arctic Sea on the Mackenzie River. The rest of 
his ancestors were “huskies,” and Pie-Face was born at the 
house of the shaman or chief of an Indian tribe up on the 
Porcupine River. Wolf’s father was a wild wolf whose “long 
howl on Unalaska’s snows” probably attracted the attention of 
his mother, a good old “ huskie” dame who made up part of the 
team that the father and mother of Pie-Face ran in when the 
shaman led his tribe out for moose and caribou and bear and 
smaller game that rendered fur to be traded at the posts from 
Bering Sea to Fort Yukon. 

So it came that Pie-Face and Wolf were the pets of the same 
little papoose prince. But during the fall and winter when Pie- 
Face and Wolf grew up to the age and size of dogs that are use- 
ful on the trail, hard times came upon the tribe. Game knowing 
by its curious instinct that a hard winter was coming on was not 
to be found in the usual haunts in the fall. A cold winter set in, 
and game was scarce, and few furs were found to take to the posts 
to trade for food. So it came that Pie-Face and Wolf were taken 
down to old Fort Yukon near the mouth of the Porcupine, and 
sold to a miner on his way to the Birch Creek diggings back of 
Circle City, and for a time they hauled freight from Circle to the 
mines, until, in 1896, when they went up to the Klondike on the 
great stampede. 

They are very large dogs, and can easily drag a man with his 
sled forty or fifty miles a day, and have twice gone to Skagway 
and back in winter on the ice of the Yukon, and Skagway is 600 
miles from Dawson as dogs go. 

In the winter of 1900-1, nearly every day they strolled down 
town from my cabin on -the hill, near the Indian Slide, for their 
usual foraging and fighting and visiting. Whenever they would 
come upon a small dog the great beasts would jump on him. 
That was their fighting. With all their good points they are 
great cowards. They would call at the butcher shops and at sev- 
eral cabins where they were women to ask for food. Pie-Face 
is always a ladies’ man, simply because he knows that they are 
more gullible than men. He puts on a large insinuating smile 
at sight of a woman, and it is not to be resisted, for he always 
gets a “handout.” I have seen very wise men among tramps, but 
none of them could equal Pie-Face, and then there was poor 


‘ 


. Wolf with his doleful face, always indicating hunger, and only 


one good eye. Whatever was given out was divided between the 
two. I have often seen them eating off the same bone. Then 
they would go down on the ice on the great Yukon which lies 
frozen up two thousand miles, and so makes a highway in winter 
from every-day steamers at Skagway to the Bering Sea, where 
mail comes once or twice in winter. There they would look up 
some small dog with a bone from the garbage dumps, and attack 




















him. One day, satisfied with food which they had begged and 
robbed, and better satisfied with the yelps of the malamutes 
they had worried, they were wandering on home down Third 
Avenue, where they saw chained up in front of a cabin a dog 
eating off a big knuckle of beef bone. 

“Wolf,” said Pie, “see that fool dog. He should have the 
chain on the bone instead of his own neck. What a pity we are 
not hungry? But still, as a matter of principle, we must do 
our duty in the usual way, or my Highland ancestors would 
turn in their graves.” And Wolf shot forward like the tongue 
out of a frog’s throat at a fly, and 
his impact with the dog on the porch 
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Indian villages and all the old “sour-dough” miners and their 
dogs and squaws. “ That’s Pie-Face. You'll probably see Frank 
Kellersman soon.” 

Pie-Face went down into the engine-room and called on one or 
two old-time stokers that he knew, and on through the second- 
class or steerage where he found some mining friends who were 
playing in hard luck and thought of trying Forty Mile ov ihe 
Klondike again. Then he got into proper touch with the culinary 
department through a “ sour-dough ” miner acquaintance, who was 
paying his way up the river as assistant can-opener to the chef. 

After locating the place where he 
would prefer to sleep, and finding an 





sent the poor beast out to the end of 
the chain until he was nearly stran- 
gled, and before he could get up again 
to take a bite out of Wolf, that wily 
beast was sitting down with Pie-Face 
just out of reach of the end of the 
chain, and gnawing at the bone which 
Pie had lifted while Wolf was dis- 
tracting the owner’s attention. They 
were not hungry—in fact they were 
already gorged—but Pie-Face had just 
enough Highland blood in his veins to 
forage for the fun of foraging against 
a “Doom Southron chiel” that had to 
be tied up to be prevented from de- 
serting his chief. 

In 1898 Pie-Face and Wolf were 
owned by Frank Kellersman, a splen- 
did young giant who stood six feet 
seven in his moccasins, and was known 
as the tallest man in the Yukon. He 
poled and tracked the river from 
Circle City with me in 1897, when I 
went in as correspondent for the New 
York Herald, to look up the great 
stampede into the wilderness of the 
Frozen North. He is as gentle as a 
woman, and brave as a lion, and can 
argue a case in court, or handle a pole 
on the river, or put up a tent, or man- 
age a frying-pan and can- opener 
with the best of them. So he knows 








almost unending source of grub, he 
slinked off to a dark corner, for it 
suddenly struck him that the rascally 
cheechaco who had brought him down 
the river might be looking out for him. 

While Pie-Face likes old “sour- 
doughs” and the pickings from the 
galley, he has an ambition to shine 
in society. So, shortly after the 
Sarah pulled away from Circle, which 
is the best built log-cabin city in the 
world, Pie-Face moved out, sending his 
smile forward in the way of creden- 
tials. I cannot describe that smile. It 
has cheered me many a time on the 
trail when the thermometer was 
fiirting with the fifties and sixties be- 
low zero. You can almost see it and 
feel it before you come upon Pie. Lose 
the trail with Pie, as I have done at 
night, and leave guidance to him, you 
will soon see him brighten up and lead 
the rest of the team and you out of 
trouble and into some habitation, and 
then he will smile at you from the 
end of his tail to the tip of his nose. 
But on the boat it was not long before 
he and the Captain and mates and 
even the purser had exchanged compli- 
ments, and he was introduced to all 
the ladies and made a pet of. He and 
his smile were photographed. Pity it 








dogs. 

One day in the summer of 1898 Pie- 
Face was missing. Frank went to 
the pound, and then knew that 
something must be wrong, for nothing 
_ force would keep Pie away from home more than a few 
ours. 

A cheechaco, or tenderfoot, short of money and conscience, had 
stolen Pie-Face and taken him down the river to Circle City, which 
is 300 miles below Dawson, and is called Circle City, because it is 
a long distance from the Arctie circle. But to Cirele City, in a 
few days, along came one of the A. C. Company’s big steamers 
from St. Michaels bound for Dawson. Pie-Face marched aboard. 

‘* Here, whose dog is that ?” asked the purser, who was new on 
the river, and did not know all its great people, and the fare 
for dogs was nearly as much as for men. 

“Oh, that’s all right, purser,” roared out old Captain Dixon, 
who knows the Yukon, its ice, its changing bars and islands and 


The Author and his two best Dogs, ‘‘ Pie-Face’ 
and ‘‘Wolj” 


was he could not have told them of 
his own trips over the ice, up and 
down the river from Fort Yukon to 
Skagway, or of his early life on the 
Porcupine among the Indians. 

One afternoon I left my claims on Sulphur Creek to go over to 
Dawson. There I put up at the Gold Hill Hotel. I went up- 
stairs by the back entrance of the hotel, and Pie-Face and Wolf 
wanted to follow me into the building. This was not allowed. 
About an hour afterwards I went out of the hotel by the main 
entrance and found Pie-Face there. The next morning I found 
that Pie-Face had slept on the front porch of the hotel, and that 
Wolf had stood guard at the back entrance to see that I should 
not escape. When I came out on the front porch in the morning 
before breakfast, Pie-Face, in his joy, jumped upon me and al- 
most threw me down, and after this greeting ran around to the 
back to tell Wolf that it was all right. Then they both came 
back to ask me for breakfast. 
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A Dog-team coming down from the Mountains through the main Street in Dawson City 
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Miss Diamond Donner in ‘“‘ The Prince of Pilsen”? 
Miss Donner impersonates ‘“‘ New Orleans"’ in the ‘‘ Song of the Cities” 

















A Scene from ‘ Otoyo,” the new Fapanese Musical Comedy at the Madison Square Roof Garden 
Miss Parker, Miss Arnold, Mr. McKee, and Mr. Davidson as the American invaders, who go to Ffapan in search of a father and a fortune 


MIDSUMMER THEATRICALS IN NEW YORK 
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A STAR IN MUSICAL COMEDY 


Miss Hattie Williams, who played last season with the Rogers Brothers, has been engaged by Charles Frohman 
for a principal part in one of the three musical comedies for which he is arranging a New York production 
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Eight Miles from Winter Quarters, February 7, 1902 
The ‘‘ Discovery" in the pack-ice shortly before coming to the anchorage where she now remains frozen in 
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Crocuses grown in the *‘ Discovery's’? Wardroom, flowering on Easter Sunday 
The temperature of the wardroom was k2pt at a uniform 50 degrees, and in due course th2 crocus plants blossomzd—an event which was joyfully welcomed 
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Lieut. Shackleton Capt. Scott Dr. Wilson 
The most southerly Celebration of Christmas—The Sledge Party which reached the farthest South Latitude 
celebrating December 25 in Latitude 81° 45’ 


The results of the expedition of the ‘‘ Discovery,” sent out in 1901, have just been officially announced. 
The party finally succeeded in reaching latitude 81° 45’, the farthest point south ever reached by man 
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LIPTON S “LUCK” 


A Suggestion as to What to Do With It 


Drawn By Albert Levering: 
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Fohnny. ‘‘ Make me another boat—this’n ain’t no good "’ 
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Fohnny (1920). ‘‘ Make me another—and another—and another—and— 
Ow-w-w-w !” 
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Sir Tummits. ‘‘ Good business I’ 




























































































































THE PRESIDENT AND MR. JEFFERSON 


New York, F¥une 20, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Although opposed to having Republican State conventions 
in 1903 pledge themselves for Mr. Roosevelt for 1904, I am un- 
uble to concur in your comments on his St. Louis address. He 
could not truthfully have said more than he did about Jefferson’s 
part in the purchase of Louisiana. 

Jefferson authorized negotiations to buy the isle of Orleans and 
«a small adjacent territory including the mouth of the Mississippi. 
Livingston and Monroe of themselves made a treaty for the whole 
Louisiana as ceded. Jefferson’s silly construction of the Consti- 
tution caused him to (at first) make his approval conditional on 
the prior adoption by Congress of a constitutional amendment. 
His cabinet “sat down” upon this idea, and not being a strong 
man Thomas yielded. 

You will find it difficult to name any important measure adopted 
between March, 1801, and March, 1809, at Jefferson’s instance, of 
which an intelligent American can be proud. Some of his cabinet 
were able men—far better statesmen than the then President. If 
Jefferson be classed as a statesman at all his grade would leave 
him about the fifth or sixth class. 





I am, sir, 
“ xz 


ROOSEVELT IN OHIO 


Evuciip AVENUE, 


CLEVELAND, On10, Fune 27, 1903. 





T'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Your article in the current WEEKLY on the report that 
President Roosevelt contemplated asking Senator Hanna to give 
place to the gentleman from Pennsylvania in the chairmanship 
of the Republican committee hurts not a little. In the first place. 
if ever any public man gave abundant evidence of a purpose to do 
right, surely his name is Roosevelt. Rest assured, he will make no 
childish mistakes. However, his reputation will take care of it- 
self, for he is almost worshipped out here in the interior—by all 
classes. 

Nor is the Pennsylvania gentleman anything at all to me, but 
it is the marked unfairness of the comparison (as directed against 
the judgment of the President) that I object to. If the Penn- 
sylvania gentleman came near “ doing time” for crookedness—he 
is not the only crooked one. There has been a well-planned and 
doubtless well - paid - for scheme, carried on out here against the 
President, and in favor of Senator Hanna, that is just as crooked 
as any sin can be. Hundreds of little slurs in the daily papers, all 
over Ohio, Indiana, western New York, Michigan, ete. 

I can honor an antagonist who stands out and fights like a man, 
but I hate the sneak who hides and shoots from the bush. The 
man who will keep up for months little unfair attacks, that the 
President can’t see nor answer, in the hope of breaking his good 
name by “suggestion,” and while doing it in secret give the ap- 
pearance of loyalty and good-will in public is just as wicked as the 
Pennsylvania man, for God Almighty hates a lie worse than He 
does murder. 

Much comment was made in the local papers on the evident feel- 
ing of ill at ease the President manifested while here at the Hanna 
wedding. It must have been wormwood and gall to his open, 
straightforward soul to have to suffer the double-dealing. And 
the repeated cheap attacks in the papers out here came from just 
one source; a school child could have seen one man’s wording it 
all. 

President Roosevelt knows, as some of us his friends out here 
do, that Senator Hanna hates him as he does the devil. Put your- 
self in his place. Would it embarrass you to have a man you 
knew, just come from cutting your good name to pieces, come up 
and put his arm around you? He could give no better proof of 
his ability to steer a safe course through the reefs than his 
handling of Senator Hanna. Is it fair to the President to ask him 
to accept the leadership of a man he knows is his mortal enemy? 
It is an easy thing to tell him how to run his life and_ busi- 
as easy as it would be for me to tell you how to run your 
papers—and probably have as much real wisdom behind it. Let me 
give you a task that will be worthy of your sword, and at the 
same time give you a chance to do a noble thing. 

It is almost impossible for Mr. Roosevelt to uncover the Hanna 
battery, and yet the Hanna crowd are the worst enemies true Re- 
publicanism has to-day. You do it. Show the people out here in 
the country, who can’t see back of Hanna’s double-dealing and 
selfishness, how he is trying to undermine the President in every 
possible way; how relentlessly he is the President’s enemy, and how 
impossible, how vilely unfair it would be to ask Mr. Roosevelt to 
run under Hanna’s chairmanship. You can do it, and add another 
to the noble, disinterested things you have done. 

Where is there a man who can touch our splendid President for 
all the traits that go to make up a typical American? Put him 
in an equal fight—any way—with Senator Hanna, and he would 
clean the ground with him, as he has with men and systems far 
enough better intrenched than Hanna is. It is the unfairness of 
the thing that hurts. Point out this evident unfairness, this 
impossibility of Hanna managing Mr. Roosevelt’s campaign, be- 
cause of his hatred of Roosevelt and his selfish desire to take his 
place, and that will indeed give you the right to name the man. 
You have said several times that it is a young man’s administra- 
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tion; make it so further still by selecting one of the younger lead- 
ers to manage the campaign. 

Let me assure you of one thing. You can count on the abso- 
lute love and loyalty, of the enthusiastic support and faith in 
Roosevelt, of eight out of every ten men in these central West 
States. I travel all over them, and a word will bring out the 
“ayes” all about you. The American citizen will often endure a 
lot of rogues in office, but deep down in their hearts they love a 


-man. And our splendid Roosevelt, with his magnificent moral and 


physical courage, his clean fairness to all, his lack of fear of the 
“bosses ” wins their hearts to the core. 

Uncover this hidden battery of the Hanna crowd, who to-day 
would sacrifice the party and all its interests to down Roosevelt, 
and you will win the gratitude of millions of people. 


I am, sir, 
Ws Pats 9a 


THE FEELING IN CANADA 


CLINTON, ONTARIO, Fune 29, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In an article in your issue of June 27, entitled “ Will 
Canadian Liberals turn to the United States?” you use the follow- 
ing language: “The Liberals, on their part, denied that they were 
actuated by magnanimous motives alone, but said that they had 
given the tariff preference to the mother country in the firm be- 
lief that, ultimately, their generosity would be appreciated, and 
would be rewarded with an equivalent concession... . 

“..They have fondly caressed a hope that if they were very, 
very good, and gratuitously gave to British manufactures a 
preference in the Dominion markets, they would eventually gain 
a corresponding preference for their food products in the market 
of the mother country.” 

I am surprised that a journal of the standing of yours, should 
so far misrepresent the Liberal policy on the question of the 
preference. It is exactly the opposite of what has been the case 
all along. The leaders of the Liberal party, both in the House 
and out of it, have always maintained that the preference was an 
absolute free gift to the mother-land, without any expectation of 
a preference in return, and Sir Charles Tupper, while a member of 
the House, and his followers ever since, have scored the Liberals 
time and again because they did not ask for or seek a preference 
in return. During the session of 1902, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, re- 
plying to a member of the Opposition, said: 

“The honorable gentleman has attacked us for the British 


‘preference, and has called upon his friends to censure us because, 


forsooth, we have given a British preference without exacting 
any compensation.” 

Hon. Mr. Fielding, in the course of the same debate, said: 

“The point on which we differ from honorable gentlemen 
opposite on the question of preferential trade is this. They have, 
from the beginning, insisted on our demanding of John Bull a 
preference, and giving him nothing until he would grant it: 
whereas, the position we took was that we would give John Bull 
the preference, believing it was good for ourselves, and that ulti- 
mately it would lead him to take a more favorable view.” 

The point has always been emphasized by the Liberals, that no 
matter what course Great Britain would take, she would enjoy an 
absolute preference in Canadian markets, irrespective altogether of 
any effort to secure an equivalent. The Conservative party, on the 
other hand, took the view that an equivalent should have been 
asked for and obtained. I am not discussing the merits or re- 
sults of the preference, but pointing out your mistake in laying 
certain matters to the charge of the Liberal party. 

As a believer in reciprocity and one who has advocated it, I 
am free to confess that I think it would be mutually advantageous, 
but if you anticipate that any party in Canada will take it up as 
a platform in the near future, I think you will be very much mis- 
taken. There never was a stronger feeling of independence in 
Canada than there is to-day. I simply mean independence as ap- 
plied to trade matters. When Canadians were anxious for reci- 
procity, the Americans were busy building their tariff wall higher 
and higher, and at a time when it might have been possible—if 
it has been possible any time-——to have secured trade concessions 
on this side of the line, your people were doing their best to pre- 
vent such a state of affairs being brought about. To-day Cana- 
dians realize that they can trade elsewhere, even though they 
get no preference in the mother-land. They are not afraid of 
American or any other kind of competition upon even terms. 
They have tried to be friendly with the United States, but the 
States “gave it to us in the neck” every time they got a chance. 
And while some of them still admit the advantages, mutual, of 
reciprocity, they do not care two straws whether they get it or 
not. Canada never enjoyed greater peace and prosperity than 
she enjoys to-day; her industries and agriculturists never were 
more prosperous; her foreign trade has reached a much higher 
point than before, and if the American people wish to participate 
in all these things, the overtures for reciprocity must come from 
them, for Canadians are too contented to bother about it, and 
have got the cold hand too often to give further opportunities of 
presenting it. There is even, in some quarters, a strong feeling 
in favor of “retaliation” against the States, and it would not 
take very much agitation to make it a factor in public affairs. 

T am, sir, 
Rosert HOLMEs. 
M.P., West Huron. 
































An Anecdote of Lincoln 


How Abraham Lincoln saved the life of 
the defendant in a murder trial is related 
in an anecdote told by Milton Logan, an old 
citizen of Boonesborough, Iowa, who was 
foreman of the jury which tendered the ver- 
dict of acquittal. 

In August, 1857, one William or “ Duff” 
Armstrong, living near Petersburg, Illinois, 
joined a crowd of ruffians who had gath- 
ered near a camp-meeting in Macon County, 


Illinois, Armstrong, who had. been drink- 
ing, engaged in a fight with a comrade 


named Metzker. Later in the day Metzker 
was hit with an ox yoke by another drunken 
—— Morris by name. Three days 
later Metzker died, and Morris and Arm- 
strong were promptly arrested, charged 
with his murder. Marks of two blows were 
found on the victim; either of which might 
have caused death. That Morris struck one 
blow was proven beyond a doubt; but did 
Armstrong deal the other? He claimed to 
have fought with nothing but his fists, but 
both the marks on Metzker’s body showed 
them to have been made with some blunt 
instrument. Public sentiment was very 
strong against both of the accused men, and 
they were thrown into prison. Separate 
trials were secured for the prisoners. 
Morris was tried first, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to eight years in the penitentiary for 
manslaughter. 

At the time that Armstrong’s trial came 
due at Beardstown in May, 1858, it hap- 
pened that Lincoln was attending court in 
the town. Although he had not been re- 
tained as Armstrong’s council, he readily 
consented to assume the management of the 
case when approached by the prisoner’s mo- 
ther. The case for the defence looked. al- 
most hopeless, but Lincoln was confident. 
Going to the attorneys already selected for 
the defence, Lincoln asked if he might be 
permitted to assist them with the case. 
They gladly accepted his offer, and he at 
once took the case in hand. 

The strongest evidence against the ac- 
cused was that of a man named Allen, whose 
examination by Lincoln, as Mr. Logan re- 
members it was as follows: 

Q. Did you see Armstrong strike Metz- 
ker? 

A. Yes. 

Q. About how far were you from where 
the affair took place? 

A. About forty feet. I was standing on 
a knoll or hill looking down at them. 

Q. Was it a light night? 

A. Yes, it was. 

Q. Any moon that night? 

A. Yes, the moon was shining almost as 
bright as day. 

Q. About how high was the moon? 

A. About where the sun would be at 10 
o’clock in the day. 

Q. Are you certain there was 
that night? 

A. Yes, sir; I am certain. 

Q. You are sure you are not mistaken 
about the moon shining as brightly as you 
represent ? 

A. No, sir: I am not mistaken. 

Q. Did you see Armstrong strike Metzker 
by the light of the moon, and did you see 
Metzker fall? 

A. TI did. 

Q. What did Armstrong strike him with? 

A. With a sling shot. 

@. Where did he strike Metzker? 

A. On the side of the head. 

Q. About what time did you say this hap- 
sar ye 

. About 10 0 ‘clock at night. 

w ith this testimony unimpeached, convic- 
tion for Armstrong seemed certain. The 
prosecuting attorney, in a forceful address, 
asked for a conviction from the jury on the 
strength of the evidence given. Mr. Lincoln 
made the closing argument. After a care- 
ful review of the testimony, he asked per- 
mission to introduce an almanac of current 
issue in the trial. The almanac showed 
conclusively by that at uhe hour when, ac- 
cording to Allen’s testimony, he saw the 
prisoner strike the fatal blow by the light 
of the moon, there was no moon shining. 
The almanac was submitted as evidence, and 
was plainly confusing to the prosecution. 
Mr. Lincoln concluded with one of the 
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lungs, and help difficult breathing.—[ Adz. 
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most eloquent, pathetic, and forceful ap- 
peals in behalf of the prisoner ever heard in 
a court-room. After being out some five or 
six hours the jury brought in a verdict 
of acquittal, and Armstrong was discharged. 

“The story has been current,” says Mr. 
Logan, “that the almanac which threw the 
prosecution into confusion and secured the 
acquittal of the prisoner, was a piece of 
trickery on the part of Mr. Lincoln; that 
it was not of the year 1857, when the mur- 
der was committed, but of the year 1853, 
and that the 3 had been changed to a 7. 
I wish to say that this charge is not true; 
I know positively that the almanac used at 
the trial was published in 1857, and could 
not have been changed, for I examined it 
very closely. As a further proof that no 
trickery was used or forgery committed in 
the trial, I would say the same would have 
been entirely unnecessary. The skeptic, how- 
ever, has but to refer to any almanac for 
August, 1857, and he will see that the moon 
was exactly in the position as shown by Mr. 
Lincoln in the trial.” 
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ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks, WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP | 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the | 


child, softens the gums. allays all pein. cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrha@a.—[ Adz 





MANY APPETIZING DISHES 
can be made doubly delightful and nutritious by the use of 
BorvEn’s PEERLESS BRAND EvaporaTED Cream, which is not 
only superior to raw cream, but has the merit of being pre- 
served and sterilized, thus keeping perfectly for an indefinite 
period. Borden’s Condensed Milk Co., proprietors.—[Adv.] 





TELEPHONE Service at your home will save many small 
annoyances. Low rates. Efficient service. New York Tel- 
mye 4 rs 15 Dey Street, 111 West 38th Street. 





Fortiry yourself against sickness by keeping the stomach 
in good shape with ABBorrt’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. 
At druggists and grocers.—[{Adv.] 





LET every good fellow now fill up his glass and let the 
ase be Cook’s IMPERIAL ExtRA Dry CHAMPAGNE.— 
[Adv. 





Ust BROWN’S Camphorated caponeceo™t DENTI- 


FRICE forthe TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—[Adv. 





Piso’s CurE will cure your cough, relieve soreness of the 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears 

“Beauty is but skin deep” 
was probably meant to dis- 
it 
tells how easy that beauty is 


parage beauty. Instead 
to attain. 

“There is no beauty like the 
beauty of health” was also 
meant to disparage. Instead 
it encourages beauty. 

Pears’ Soap is the means 
of health to the skin, and so 


to both these sorts of beauty. 





Sold all over the world, 
1235 
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As the mother rocks the cradle love transforms it toa kind of 
loom whereon her fond fancy weaves a bright colored future 
for her child. As the child grows the wise mother feeds his 
mind with precepts of integrity and industry ; his brain and 
body with ALL-NOURISHING FOoD in order thi at he may be 
strong for life's battles and find an honored place with men. 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit | 














is the Natural Food — the food whose each integral part has 
an exact counterpart in the human body—the food that 


builds pet nog ee mre or £ builds ine RED aD 


The pe’ > porte t man. 

pee WHEAT ‘Br CUIT is more aaa xo 
y other food—that means more digestible. 
itt 4 a transformed into rich blood, firm flesh, hardy 
muscles and an active brain. Sold by all grocers. 


Send for “‘The Vital Question” (Cook Book, illustrated in 
colors) FREE. Address 
THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


LEADING HOTELS 


New York, N. Y. 
HOTEL EMPIRE 


Broadway and 63d Street, New York City 
TELEPHONE IN EVERY ROOM 
A Family and Transient Hotel 
Rooms $1.50-per day and upwards 
COMBINATION BREAKFAST 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 


Restaurant noted for excellence of cuisine, efficient service, and moderate 
prices. Only ten minutes to theatres and shops. 


W. JoHNSON QUINN, Prop. 


Chicago, Ill. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three-fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 

Ngar Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A. SHERLOCK. 
















































BREAD MACHINE 


For HousEHOLpD USE 
Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs. 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 
Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 
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“MADE AT KEY WEST 
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HE Candidate, in his great swing through the West, 

made a loop far down into the country which is called 

semi-arid by its inhabitants and by boomers, but which 

seems to anybody else only a sea of hot sand under a 

hotter sky. At least Harley of the New York Gazette 
could find in it neither beauty nor use, as he stared through the 
car window at the low, rolling expanse of brown, dotted here and 
there with clumps of the thorny cactus. It was monotonous, ugly, 
and, above all, awful in its loneliness. 

In the car the heat quivered like a mist, and the passengers 
drew deep panting breaths. They could not open the windows, 
because the moment they lifted the glass, even for an inch, the 
burning sand, borne on the breath of the desert wind, drove in 
like hail, powdering the face, filling the eyes, creeping under the 
collar, and harrying like one of the seven plagues of Egypt. So 
they abode in the still, thick heat, lying limply against the backs 
of the seats, and enduring as best they could. 

“My God! what a country!” said Harley to himself as he 
stared at the sandy ocean, rippling away in its ugly brown billows. 

Three or four of the correspondents, worn out by the great 
campaign of the Candidate—incessant work night and day— 
had taken an earlier train for Deepdeane, in order that they 
might get a little rest, leaving the others to handle the news for 
them in their absence from Jimmy Grayson’s side; by and by 
they would return the favor, and the understanding was com- 
plete, good faith being a matter of course. 

In three more hours they would be in Deepdeane, and Harley 
repeated the name to himself more than once. There was a sort 
of grim satisfaction in rolling it under the tongue; its smooth 
poetic sound and its significance were in such striking contrast 
with the country in which it lay; he had noticed before this fre- 
quent peculiarity of the desert people, their fondness for names 
redolent of green grass, clear running water, and trees in bloom. 
He would not be surprised to pass, one after the other, such stations 
as Lovers’ Lane, Silver Water, Green Grove, and Meadow Grass, 
all in the brown desert. 

“You can talk of the glories of freedom and unlimited space, 
said his friend Barton, “ but there isn’t money enough to hire me 
to live here. Better a year of a Harlem flat and an ‘L’ strap 
than fifty years of this.” 

Harley did not reply, and Barton, exhausted by this small dis- 
play of energy, was silent until they reached Deepdeane, a few 
hours later. 

Deepdeane was all that Harley had expected, merely a dozen 
houses, the majority of corrugated tin or adobe on the bare plain, 
but sheltered somewhat from the sandstorms by a curving brown 
ridge to the south and to the west. It was all bleak and deso- 
late, without a drop of water anywhere save that which was 
brought in tanks by the railroad. Hundreds of empty tin cans, 
many of them battered into curious shapes, glittered in the sun. 
Of all the raw crude towns that Harley had seen in the desert, 
this was the rawest, the crudest, and the ugliest. ‘“ Barton was 
right,” he murmured. 

The correspondents, valises in hand, stepped from the train, 
faces, clothing, and grips alike powdered a whity-brown by the 
alkali dust. 

The train whistled, started with a rumble, and quickly disap- 
peared in a brown cloud of dust under the southwestern horizon. 

“My God! we are marooned! left alone on a desert island!” 
exclaimed the volatile Barton, looking at the fleeting brown cloud 
as the abandoned looks after the departing ship. 

Harley felt the force of his words. Although three of his com- 
rades were with him, he had never before known such a sense of 
desolation and desertion. All of civilization seemed to be hanging 
on to the rear platform of the ugly ordinary day train which had 
just disappeared in the brown cloud. “I'd go crazy if I had to 
live here,” was his thought. 

“T wonder if the place is alive,” said Barton. “It may be an 
abandoned town. The fact that Jimmy Grayson is to speak here 
is no proof that it isn’t, because when he speaks all the cowboys 
in a ring of a hundred miles come to hear him, and one spot is as 
good as another.” 

As he spoke a cowboy, in sombrero, hickory shirt, and leggings 
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came out 6f a low adobe hut, wiping his mouth with the back of 
his hand. 

“Tt is inhabited!” exclaimed Barton, triumphantly, “and that 
hut, as I infer from the suggestive action of our friend the cow- 
boy, is the saloon. At least we shall not perish in the desert of 
thirst.” 

The cowboy went behind the adobe hut, and when he reappeared 
he was mounted upon a pony. 

“T am willing to wager that our unknown friend is about to 
desert this God-forsaken place and leave it to us alone!” exclaimed 
Barton. 

He was right; the cowboy rode into the desert, and he, too, 
disappeared in a brown cloud. Barton uttered woful lamentations. 
“ We'll never see him,” he said with pathos. 

But when they went further into the village he became more 
cheerful, even joyous. 

“ Behold!” he exclaimed, pointing a long forefinger. “See the 
splendor! and the reminder of home, too!” 

They came to a two-story wooden building, from which all the 
paint had been blown long since by the desert winds, but over the 
low veranda was written in glaring letters, ‘“‘ New York Hotel.” 

Harley shared Barton’s joy. The question of food and lodging 
in the desert, even where the railroad ran, was not always easy to 
solve, and this building, despite its wind-blown air of neglect, 
gave promise. 

They entered the house, and the landlord, a bedraggled man in 
carpet slippers, shuffled forward to meet them. 

“When the sun’s so ’tarnal hot as this,” he said, “I don’t go 
out to meet the train; I reckon if anybody stops they kin find the 
hotel theirselves, an’ they won’t find any but mine, ’cause there 
ain’t any other.” 

“The grasping hand of monopoly is felt even here,’ 
Barton. 

Yes, he had rooms, plenty of them, and he could give them some- 
thing to eat, canned goods from Chicago and beef. If the gents 
would be ‘seated, Bill would take the valises up to their rooms, and 
he’d have dinner ready in half an hour. 

They gladly resigned their valises to “ Bill,” a large, stoop- 
shouldered, sun-browned man even more ragged and unkempt thar 
his employer, and then, after washing their faces with imported 
water in a little lean-to behind the house, felt much refreshed. 

“Tt isn’t what you have, but what you haven’t had, that makes 
a thing good,” said Barton, with a contented sigh. “ After that 
hot train this old ramshackle is a regular Waldorf-Astoria in the 
desert to me.” 

“ All the same, it’s the jumping-off place,” said Harley, look- 
ing out at the dusty plain. 

The landlord, who was making some effort at a hospitable wel- 
come, joined them, and said that dinner would be ready in a few 
minutes. 

“T reckon you gents belong to Jimmy Grayson’s outfit that’s due 
here to-morrow,” he said, tentatively. “I reckon there ain’t any- 
thin’ else that would bring so many stiff collars to Deepdeane.” 

“You are right,” replied Harley; “we are newspaper corre- 
spondents travelling with Mr. Grayson, but in order to enjoy your 
town part of us have come on ahead, as you see.” 

“ That’s right,” replied he of the hotel, affably. ‘ Deepdeane ain’t 
much on looks, I’m willin’ to allow, but if a fellow knows how to 
go about it he kin have a right good time here. Now, you gents 
are hungry, and you kin go right in. Bill’s ready with the dinner.” 

All sat at one table covered with a cloth not too clean, but 
long fasting made the beef and the canned goods sweet to their 
taste, and they ate with sharpened appetites. The big man, Bill, 
waited on them in silence, but once when Harley asked him if he 
could not get him a glass of water he replied, “ Yes, sir; it will 
take only a moment,” in a voice low, but so well modulated, so 
mellow, and so perfect in accent that Harley looked up in sur- 
prise. He saw only a face covered with unkempt brown beard, and 
the waiter suddenly turned his eyes away when they met Harley’s. 
None of the others had noticed the quality of the waiter’s voice, 
and Harley said nothing, but he watched Bill as he moved about 
the room serving the dinner. 

There was nothing attractive in the waiter’s appearance; his 
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clothing was without a touch of neatness; 
his hair had not been combed for a week, 
but noticeable above all was his manner, 
which inspired mingled repulsion and pity; 
it was impossible for him to stand the gaze 
of any one; if anybody’s look by chance met 
his, his eyes dropped at once. The whole 
effect that he created was spiritless and ab- 
ject. It seemed to Harley that if Deep- 
deane was the jumping-off place here was the 
fit inhabitant of it. 

Barton was talking as only he could talk— 
that is, all the time, and his flow of spirits 
occupied all except Harley, who, out of the 
corner of his eye, was watching the dejected 
waiter. At last he said to the man, 

“ How far is it ahead to the next town?” 

“ Sixty miles, sir,” replied Bill, using only 
three words, but they were liquid, flowing, 
and musical. 

Harley started; some old memory in him 
stirred, but when he sought to tface it and 
make some connection it was gone in a 
moment like a breath. He spoke again, and 
more than once to the waiter before the din- 
ner was over, but Bill no longer replied in 
words, merely with a nod or a shake of the 
head, and the correspondent turned his at- 
tention back to his comrades. 

The landlord, John Keyes he gave his 
name, was pleased with his guests; in some 
dim, remote day, when he was a farm lad in 
Indiana, he had gone with a car-load of cat- 
tle to New York, and he felt that the fact 
established a strong connection with the cor- 
respondents, all of whom were from the me- 
tropolis. When Barton gave him a chance 
he talked glowingly about the country and 
its prospects. 

“Great for cattle,’ he said, “an’ the 
ground’s full of gold an’ silver. We don’t 
need nothin’ but capital from the East, an’ 
we'll have that as soon as Jimmy Grayson is 
runnin’ the gov’ment to suit us.” 

They were sitting in the veranda now, 
and with the approach of evening the air 
was growing cooler and much more pleasant. 
Harley was in a tilted chair near the door, 
where he could command a view of the din- 
ing-room. Bill was still shuffling about the 
tables, and it seemed that other guests were 
expected. In fact, the town disclosed more 
signs of life, as the sun began to set, and 
people appeared from mysterious regions. 
Two or three men went into the dining- 
room, and Bill served them with the same 
cringing, abject manner. The last of these 
was a Mexican, a vicious, yellow little man 
who first found fault with the food, and 
then did a thing that no one but Harley saw. 

Tie Mexican suddenly raised his open 
palm and struck the big waiter in the face. 
Bill murmured some apologetic words and 
went on with his work. Harley was so as- 
tonished that he could not speak; he had ex- 
pected to see the waiter, abject and cringing 
though he was, fell the Mexican to the floor. 
Then his blood boiled up in furious wrath. 
That an American should take such a blow 
from a miserable yellow half-breed was past 
belief. Yet he had seen it with his own eyes. 
He brought his teeth together with such a 
sharp click that it drew the attention of 
Barton. 

“Why, Harley, old man,” he exclaimed, 
“what on earth are you looking so savage 
about ?” 

“T’ve just seep something that I do not 
like,” replied Harley. 

He was staring out over the vast, ugly 
sweep of the brown plain. 

“Oh, the desert,” said Barton. “ But 
there’s nothing new in that. You’ve been 
seeing it all day. Besides, why glower about 
it? We’re in Deepdeane now, and there’s 
a bed and twelve hours of sleep just ahead. 
It’s to be glad, not mad.” 

Harley maintained a discreet silence, and 
Barton’s attention soon wandered back to 
the talkative group, of which he and the 
landlord of the New York Hotel were the 
centre. But Harley, while seeming to listen, 
kept an eye on the dining-room, where the 

big, bearded waiter shuffled listlessly among 
the tables. Once the man saw Harley look- 
ing; but his eyes fell instantly before the 
correspondent’s glance, and he hurried into 
a corner of the room where the troubling 
gaze could not follow him; but before he 
disappeared Harley saw his whole figure 
shivering as if in nervous alarm. 
The sun was sinking in the desert. 
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Brilliant terraces of purple and red and gold, heaped on the hori- 
zon, heralded its going. Then it suddenly shot through them and 
was lost like a stone in water. Darkness, borne on the edge of a 
chill wind, swept over the plain, and the desert night had come. 
The men shivered and went inside. 

“ What a curious contrast the night is to the day here?” said 
Harley. 4 

“Yes,” said the phlegmatic Keyes, “ you can cool off now.” 

All the correspondents except Harley drifted off to their rooms. 
He said that he did not care for bed just yet, claiming to have slept 
in the train. He put on a light overcoat, and announced a desire 
to wander about the town and see the sights. 

“Don’t you go far,” said Keyes; “if you were to git a half- 
mile out in the 
desert you 
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The man made no effort to restrain himself, and Harley saw his 
great shoulders quivering. By and by both were silent again, but 
out on the desert the wind was vet moaning like a lost soul. 

Harley spoke a third time, still calling the man “ Harry”; nor 
was there contempt in his voice, only pity. “ Harry,” he said, 
‘whatever you may tell to me is sacred. You know me well 
enough to know that it will never go further if you wish.” 

The big man suddenly fell forward, not on his knees, but in a 
limp heap, and grovelled against the earth. 

“Charlie,” he exclaimed, “you have found me, and how have 
you found me! I never thought that it would come, and even if 
it should come, I never thought that it would come this way. I 
thought that I was hidden forever! Why should any one whom I 
ever knew want 
to come to such 
a spot as this in 





might never find 
the town again, 
and that ’ud be 
the last of you.” 

Harley prom- 
ised, and went 
out into the so- 
called street, 
merely a_ strip 
of the _ broad 
desert, between 
the squalid 
houses, and 
stood there for 
a few moments. 
If the place was 
desolate in the 
day, it was 
awful in its 
loneliness at 


night, because 
then it had a 
peculiar weird 


and chilling 
quality. Out on 
the desert the 
wind was moan- 
ing like a_ lost 
soul, and Har- 
ley could readily 
imagine that he 
was the only hu- 
man being with- 
in a sweep of 
five hundred 
miles, with noth- 
ing around him 
but sand = and 
cactus. Indeed, 
it was more like 
fact than fancy. 

But it was no 
part of Harley’s 
intention to ex- 
plore the desert. 
He had _ noticed 


the waiter 
throwing the 


débris from the 
tables on a heap 
behind the 
house, and he 
walked _ silently 
to the rear of 
the New York 
Hotel. Presently 
he saw the man 
coming; he knew 
the figure by the 
size, and the 
stoop, like a 
cringe. Bill ear- 
ried a bucket 
half filled with 
seraps and 





such a desert — 
this devil’s holef 
Deepdeane, they 
eall it! You 
don’t know what 
a mockery that 
name is!” 

“T can guess,” 
said Harley, 
gently. 

“Yes, you can 
guess; anybody 
ean. An hour of 
it is enough. But 
I belong here. 
I’m like it. I’m 
as God - forsaken 
as it is. You 
saw that yellow 
half-breed Mexi- 
san strike me in 
the face, and T 
didn’t have the 
courage to strike 
back. And it 
isn’t the first 
time I’ve _ been 
struck, either. 
But you never 
knew me. I’m 
not the man. I’m 
just Bill, the 
waiter, ki¢ked 
about because I 
deserve to be.” 

He put his face 
in his hands and 
groaned. -Harley 
walked up and 
down, taking 
short steps. He 
did not know 
what to do or to 
say. The wind 
still moaned 
across the desert. 
Behind them only 
two or three 
lights glimmered 
in the little 
town. They were 
alone with the 
universe. 

“Harry,” he 
asked at last, 
“what on earth 
made you come 
here?” 

“To be away 
from everybody. 
And it’s the best 
place for that. 
You know what I 
was once, and 
you know, too, 











bones, and 
throwing them 


turned to go 

back to the 

house. In the darkness he did not notice the correspondent stand- 
ing at his elbow. Harley touched him on the arm. 

“ Harry,” he said, in a voice low but insistent, “ what does this 
mean?” 

Bill stood as if paralyzed. The bucket slid from his hand, and 
fell with a slight clang to the ground. But Harley’s grasp was 
on his arm. Bill looked up, and Harley, faint though the moonlight 
was, could see that his eyes were full of terror. 

“ Harry,” repeated Harley, his voice growing more insistent, 
“tell me, what do you mean by this?” 

Suddenly the waiter, a man six feet high and with a head like 
Michael Angelo, began to ery. Harley had seen men cry but a few 
times in his life, and the sound of a-man’s sobs drawn deep from 
his chest unnerved him. 

“ Harry,” he exclaimed, “stop! For God’s sake, stop!” 


upon the heap Biil carried a bucket half filled wiih scraps and boies 
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what I am now: 
but you remem- 
ber, too, what 
I’ve been through. 
There’s some excuse. Oh, I’m low, and, what’s worse, I know it. 
You might hunt all this Southwest, and you would find nobody 
else who is kicked and trod upon as I am and who doesn’t resent 
it; but, Charlie, I’m crushed! I tell you, I’m erushed!” 

He repeated mechanically the word “crushed! crushed!” and 
though the night was now cold, Harley took off his hat and drew 
his hand across his brow. When he took it away it was wet. 

“T tell you I’m crushed, all smashed up!” the man went on, 
monotonously, but in his singular liquid voice like the dropping of 
melted gold, “and it all dates from that awful night. You were 
there. You remember it; but as for me, it is like yesterday. I 
know I had been drinking, drinking for days, and doing other 
things as bad or worse; but, my God! Charlie, you know what 
an excuse I had! There had been talk about me—talk in the 
city, lots of it, and the crowd was one of the biggest that I ever 
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faced —curiosity brought ’em; and then 
when I got up to speak I could utter noth- 
ing but a miserable little squeak. Think 
how supremely ridiculous, how idiotic it 
was! I could have stood everything if T had 
kept my voice, the one thing that made me 
famous; but it’s gone, and gone forever.” 

Harley stopped in his short walk up and 
down, and looked curiously at the man 
whose voice in his agony expressed every 
range of human passion and woe. 

“Harry,” he said, “you’ve heard that 
Jimmy Grayson is to speak here to-morrow 
night.” 

“What’s that to me?” 

“Listen to what I say. Jimmy Grayson 
is a great orator. God gave him the gift 
of tongues. We call him the Golden- 
Mouthed.” 

“Yes,” said the correspondent as if talk- 
ing to himself. “I knew but one man who 
was his equal, but he isn’t before the public 
now. Perhaps he was Jimmy Grayson’s su- 
perior, but, for all his wonderful powers, 
for all this great gift that God had sent 
him he was a fool, the biggest fool that I 
have ever known.” 

“Oh, don’t, Charlie!” groaned the man. 

“T speak what I think,” said Harley, in 
firm, accusing tones. 

“JT don’t defend myself; you can call me 
anything you please; no name will be too 
hard for me, but think of all that I’ve 
gone through, what came before that night, 
and all that has happened since—since I 
came to this hole. You don’t suppose I’ve 
forgotten, do you, those old-days when I 
was happy and famous? You remember 
that first great speech of mine, the one that 
set everybody to talking! You reported it 
yourself, Charlie,—that was when I first 
met you—and they gave it four full columns 
on the front page of the Gazette, and even 
the staid old. Milestone, which was never 
known to approve wholly of anybody, said 
that I was not without promise; don’t you 
remember it, Charlie?” 

“T remember it very well,” said Harley, 
glancing out at the dark desert, and shud- 
dering at the loneliness and desolation 
around him. 

The man, who had risen with the old 
memories, threw himself upon the sand 
again. 

“Oh, God, Charlie!” he cried, “I can’t 
stand it! I was ealled the pick of them 
all. There was none who could speak as I, 
there was none who could sway the crowd as 
I could! Charlie, I always felt the power 
in me; I could think best when I got on my 
feet, and then I had the voice. I don’t take 
any credit for that; it was a gift which 
might as well have gone to some one else.” 

Harley had been’ thinking intently. 
“Harry,” he said, “I want you to hear 
Jimmy Grayson to-morrow night, if for 
nothing else, to hear yourself as you used 
to be. I want you to shave off that hideous 
beard, put on good clothes, hold your head 
up, and sit near Jimmy Grayson with me, 
where you can hear every word that he 
says.” 

The waiter shook in sudden terror. 

“T can’t do it! I can’t do it!” he cried. 
“There’s Blaisdell coming, and if I fix up 
he’ll know me, and there may be more. I 
can take a blow now, but I can’t take that.” 

“They need not know you, though it 
would be all right if they should. Jimmy 
Grayson, I suppose, will speak on the little 
square platform that I saw just beyond the 
hotel, and all except where he stands will 
be in the dark. You shall be there with 
me.” 

“Charlie, I don’t dare! 
said the waiter. 

“You shall be there with me,” said Har- 
ley, decisively. “I'll attend to everything. 
You see, Harry, you can’t escape me. This 
spot in the desert isn’t more than three 
hundred yards across, and I’ve got you cor- 
nered. Good night.” 

He held out his hand and the waiter look- 
ed wonderingly at it. 

“Nobody has shaken hands with me in 
years,” he said. 

“ Harry, are you going to refuse my hand? 


IT don’t dare,” 


Do you wish to insult me?” 


The waiter seized the outstretched hand, 
shook it convulsively two or three times, 
and then, without a word, ran into the 
house. 

To be Concluded. 
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Due from Banks ..... 1,809,133.52 
| Banking Houses and Lots . 1,524,792.96 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. . . . 1,024,125.34 
Cash and c’ks on other Banks 9,386,664.23 
$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 


ed Profits ..... . . $5,21%6,107.78 
Deposits subject to Check . 31,349,710.76 
$36,565,818.54 








By 


The Expert Waitress 


ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


|The whole duty of the waitress— 
what to serve and how to serve it. 


| 


Cloth, $1.00 





| HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





‘in Paris | 


Mrs. Mackay and Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor warmly recommend 
Madame Schneider de Perroud 
as a Teacher for English 
Girls wishing to learn French. 
Her apartment, 16, Rond 


Point de la Porte Méaillot, 
overlooks the Bois de Bou- 
logne, has_ balconies, bath- 
room, perfect ventilation, and 


every home comfort. Girls 
intrusted to Madame Schnei- 
der de Perroud, who is un 
usually gifted as a Teacher, 
will not only learn French 
rapidly, but be beneficially 
influenced by her fine and 
charming character. Any in- 
quiries, verbal or written, will 
be answered by 


Mrs. T. P. O’CONNOR 
Oakley Lodge, Chelsea 
London, England 
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| THE BEER 
‘THAT MADE 

* MILWAUKEE 

FAMOUS. 





HARPER’S WEEKLY 


We Go 
to Bohemia 
for Hops 





We send our own buyers there 
every year to get the best that are 
grown, and we pay for them twice 
what common hops cost. 

A partner in our business buys 
our barley, and selects the best 
from all. 

We get our water from six weils, 
bored to rock. 

Our yeast is all dcveioped from 
the original mother cells which | 
helped make Schlitz Beer famous. 


We even filter air 


All the air that touches Schlitz. 
Beer comes to it through air filters. 


And the beer itself is filtered 
through white wood pulp. 


Then we age it for months, 
until it can’t cause biliousness. 
We sterilize every bottle. 


Yet Schlitz Beer 
costs onl | 
common beer 
prices 


Ask for the brewery bottling. 








~ Eczema 


Salt Rheum, Ringworm, Itch, 
Acne or other skin troubles, 
promptly relieved and cured by 


drozone 


This scientific germicide, which 
is harmless, cures by killing 
disease germs.g Used and 
endorsed by the medical 
profession every where. Sold 
by leading druggists. If not 
at yours, send 25 cents for a 
trial bottle. The genuine bears 
my signature. Accept no 
substitutes. Address 


Dept. C. 
4 60 Prinee St., 
New York, 


Vhluable Bookict on the 
FREE {freatment of diseases. 



























MO R PH | N E and LIQUOR HABITS CURED 
Thousands, having failed elsewhere, 
have been cured by us. Write 


The Dr.J.L.Stephens Cv., Dept.57, Lebanon, Ohio 











Cool Off Burlington 
in Colorado Haak 


If it’s hot where you are and you want a 
change of air, if you are tired and overworked 
and need alittle outing; goto Colorado. It 
is the one perfect summer spot in America. 
The glory of the mountain scenery, the quiet 
restfulness of the place, the fine fishing, 
hunting, and golf links, the comfortable 
hotels and boarding houses, all go to make 
Colorado the ideal country for seekers after 
health and pleasure. 


Send for our “Handbook of Colorado” 


A trip to Colorado costs but little. Our 
handbook tells all about the prices for board 
and the attractions at different places. Send 


for a copy No charge. At the 


same time I will mail you a circular telling 
about the very cheap tickets we are selling to 
Colorado. Round trip from Chicago, $25 
and $30; from St. Louis, $2z and $25, accord- 
ing to the date. It takes but one night on 
the road from either Chicago or St. Louis 
to Denver. 








Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Manager Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. | | 
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The Nation’s Meat 


Or. the many industries which in the evo- 
lution.of events have become identified with 
certain regions, and which are known to 
the public at large only through hearsay, 
none has been subjected to so thorough a 
misunderstanding as that of meat - produc- 
tion. Especially is this true of beef-grow- 
ing, an industry now conducted almost en- 
tirely upon the prairies and plains lying 
between the Mississippi and the Rocky 
Mountains. The ideas now generally cur- 
rent upon the subject gained circulation in 
the time when cattle-grazing was in a prim- 
itive and rudely picturesque stage, and 
have not changed to keep pace with radical 
changes in conditions and methods. The 
present-day popular conception of the range 
fits the haphazard conditions of twenty 
years ago, when the plains lay open from 
Mexico to Canada, surrendered to wild herds 
in the keeping of men no less wild than 
their charges; whereas the business of breed- 
ing and grazing beef-cattle is to-day as sci- 
entifically conducted as any other depart- 
ment of rural activity. 


The West takes a Hand 

Grazing is only a part of the beef in- 
dustry in its modern aspect. In earlier 
days, when almost every farm of the East 
had its pasture, its meadow, and its herd, 
and contributed its share of beef, pork, and 
mutton to the markets, the successive steps 
in production were not so sharply distin- 
guished as now, all being conducted together. 
Gradually, however, as the West took to 
itself the culture of corn, cheapening the 
processes and so diminishing the corn acre- 
age in the East, it was found unprofitable 
to produce live-stock, and particularly cat- 
tle, in the older regions. In the course of a 
few years the cattle business was _ practi- 
cally monopolized by the West; dairy herds 
remained, of course, but beef herds as such 
are all but unknown east of the Mississippi. 


Branches of Cattle-raising 

Cattle-growing was never more than a col- 
lateral branch of farming in the Eastern 
States, the herds being small, like the farms 
—just large enough to utilize waste - lands 
as pasturage and to consume the surplus 
products of the fields. In the West, how- 
ever, the secret of success in all departments 
of agriculture lay in conducting them upon 
a large scale; and this led to specialization. 
The corn-grower, with his several thousand 
acres under cultivation, commonly essays 
nothing besides; the ranchman, with his 
tens or hundreds of thousands or even mill- 
ions of acres of grazing-land, contents him- 
self with breeding cattle. The two branches 
cannot be conducted together economically ; 
corn-land is too valuable to be used as pas- 
turage, and the lands most desirable for 
grazing will not produce corn. This was 
not all known from the first; its discovery 
was evolutionary and then revolutionary. 
Every phase of meat-production is to-day 
sharply separated from every other. 


The Grazing Industry 

The grazing industry had its beginning in 
the West on the semi-arid plains of Texas. 
The first herds were the inferior, long- 
horned, huge-boned animals of the sort still 
grown in Mexico—half-wild beasts, that 
wandered almost as free as the bison. There 
was no fencing of land in those days, nor 
any thought of private ownership; the 
plains were open to all alike. Scientific 
breeding was unknown, and there was no 
systematic care of the herds, save that they 
were driven from place to place occasional- 
ly in search of new feeding-grounds. As 
the cattle increased in number, and the 
Southern pastures were denuded, the prac- 
tice obtained of driving the large herds 
northward during the summer months into 
western Kansas and Nebraska, and later 



























































into Wyoming, Montana, and Dakota, re- 
turning them southward as winter ap- 
proached, for cattle of that wild strain 
could not survive the rigors of the Northern 
winter. This procedure was followed‘ with- 
out hindrance so long as the lands were 
unoccupied by settlers. 


Benefits of Homesteading 


But after a few years homesteading be- 
gan along the lines of the cattle-trails, and 
barriers were interposed in rapidly in- 
creasing number, leading to hostility be- 
tween the two classes, born of opposing 
interests. It was that period which brought 
the cattle-men into a disrepute which con- 
tinued long after they had ceased to de- 
serve it. Owners as well as herders, long 
accustomed to exclusive possession of the 
lands, regarded the settlers as intruders, 
and resorted to lawless methods for their 
exclusion. But homesteading continued, 
and recognizing the inevitable, the cattle- 
men began to acquire title to the lands, 
and the wandering herds were gathered upon 
big ranches, in the manner of the present 
day. The owners benefited by the change; 
they were led to improve the blood of their 
stock, in order to fit them for the Northern 
climate, and intelligent breeding became a 
part of their industry. Other improvements 
in methods followed, and within a few 
years the bands of wild Texan cattle were 
changed into the modern herds of Here- 
fords, each held within its own enclosure, 
receiving intelligent care, and returning a 
larger profit than was possible under the 
old practice. It is this change in the char- 
acter of the herds, through breeding, that 
has led the cattle-men to oppose a reduction 
of present tariff duties, which would admit 
the unimproved herds of Mexico and Canada 
and disorganize the industry. 


The Permanent Ranch 

Not the least of the benefits resulting 
from the establishment of the permanent 
ranch has been a greater economy in the 
use of land. Formerly, when there was no 
stimulus of self-interest through ownership, 
methods were very wasteful and pasturage 
was being rapidly destroyed. Effort is now 
being made to conserve the natural range 
and to supplement it wherever possible by 
bringing tracts of land under cultivation 
and raising forage crops by means of irri- 
gation. The best natural ranges are those 
lying upon the plains whose altitude ex- 
ceeds 3000 feet, where there is little or no 
rainfall in the late summer and fall; for the 
wild grasses are not often cut as hay, but 
are allowed to cure on the ground, there to 
remain as winter pasturage, and rains 
which fall after the natural curing is eom- 
pleted destroy their nutritive qualities. But 
with the irrigation ditch heavy crops of 
alfalfa, millet, and tame grasses can be 
produced, to be used in the time of “close 
feeding,” when the ranges are snow-covered 
and the productive capacity of these irri- 
gable tracts is greatly increased. Already 
the effects of this change in methods are 
apparent. From twenty-five to thirty acres 
of wild grass-land were once considered 
necessary to furnish a year’s sustenance to 
each head of the grazing herd; whereas a 
Single acre of irrigated forage crops will 
more than suffice for the same length of time. 
Although the number of small farms is 
continually increasing in the West and 
Southwest, in what was once exclusively 
“cattle country,” curtailing by many mill- 
lons of acres the lands available for range, 
there is no decrease in the number of cattle 
grown from year to year, save under ex- 
ceptional circumstances. The appearance 
of small, highly cultivated: farms scattered 
over the plains has been a powerful agency 
in bringing about social and political solid- 
ity In many ways; for any legitimate in- 
dustry is strengthened by social order. 
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From East to West 


Absolutely the finest tobacco grown in Turkey 
is made up in the Egyptian manner in 


Esyptian 
DEITIES. 


No better Turkish cigaretie can be made. 
Look for the signature of S. ANARGYROS. 

















. Before You Start Out 
Lubricate All AutoParts 


or Dixon’s 











MALT 

















* TOUR TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G, A. R. 
National Encampment, 


On account of the National Encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic at San Francisco, Cal., 
August 17 to 22, the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
offers a personally conducted tour to the Pacifie Coast 
at remarkably low rates. 

Tour will leave New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and other points on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad east of Pittsburg, Thursday, August 6, by 
special train of the highest grade Pullman equipment. 
An entire day will be spent at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona, two days at Los Angeles, and visits of a half- 
day or more at Pasadena, Santa Barbara, Del Monte, 
and San Jose. Three days will be spent in San Fran- 
cisco during the Encampment. <A day will be spent 
in Portland on the return trip, and a complete tour 
of the Yellowstone Park, covering six days, returning 
directly to destination via Billings and Chicago, and 
arriving Washington, Bultimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York September 1. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses for twenty- 
seven days, except three days spent in San Francisco, 
$215; two in one berth, $200 each. 

Round-trip rate, covering all expenses to Los An- 
geles, including transportation, meals in dining-car, 
and visits to Grand Canyon and Pasadena, and transpor- 
tation only through California, and returning to the 
East by October 15, via any direct route, including au- 
thorized stop-overs, $115 ; two in one berth, $105 each. 
Returning via Portland, $11 additional will be charged. 

Rates from Pittsburg will be five dollars less in each 
case. 

For full information apply to Ticket Agents, or Geo. 
W. Boyd, General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Always mention Harper’s Weekly when 
answering advertisements. 





COOK’S MALTO-RICE 


A Pure 
Perfectly Cooked Rice, Malted 


RICE contains more nutriment and sup- 
plies more energy to the human 
body than anything that grows out 
of the ground. 


COOK’S MALTO-RICE IS A PERFECT BLENDING OF MALT AND RICE 








as a marvelously beneficial stimu- 
lant man has known for centuries, 
but only yesterday did he learn to 
combine it to the greatest advantage. 
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A TACKLE—KANSAS STYLE. 
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A Perfect Stimulant 


The perfection of an alcoholic stimu- 
lant is found in the thorough aging, 
the purity, the rich, rare flavor, and 
in all the superb quality of 


tod 


=~ Hunter 


HUNTER RY! 
Baltimore 


Rye 
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It Gratifies 
And Always 





; Satisfies 
RA ORER It is particularly 
BOTTLED B recommended to 
"Aimer eb " women because 
of its age and ex- 
cellence. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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Good Sport 
in Colorado. 


Colorado. is almost the only 
part of the United States where 
“big game”? is still comparativcly 
plentiful. 

Leave the railroad behind you, 
hire a guide and plunge into “the 
interior” on horseback — that’s 
the way to bag them. 

Costs money and takes time— 
but it’s worth while. 

Low rates via the Rock Island, 
June 1 to September 30. Any 
ticket agent will give you full infor- 


mation about them. 
Send 6 cents in stamps for ‘*Under 


Rock Island Ammececee nner 


about Colorado. 


System JOHN SEBASTIAN, 


Passenger Traffic Manager. 
Curcaco, Itt. 


Nobewildering array of levers, gauges or other intricacles— 
one hand does itall, A (wist of tire wrist not only steers it, 
but accelerates or retards the pace from a position of lux. 
urious ease. THE DURYEA PHAETON is the 
acme of motor carriage perfection. Its long springs and 
large wheels obviate all jar and give greatest possible com- 
fort. No machinery in front to annoy passengers by odor, 
orin sight to marappearance. ‘The result of twelve years’ 


experience of the oldest motor vehicle builders in America, 
Triple Gasolene Motor's. - 

Speed up to 40 miles e 

perhour. Fuel for 100 


Duryea 

vehicles 

are most 

durable 

and eco-*“3ay 

nomicalin 

fuel and 

tires of 

any built. No Pumps, No trouble. 

Duryea’s excel under all conditions. 

Fastest American gasolene carriage, Nelson Hill, 19023 
won Chicago Times-Herald 50 mile race through more 
than a foot of snow, and other races in Europe and America. 
They lead the way today. 

Send for catalogue of the eight styles—also booklets. 
They will interest you. 


DURYEA POWER CO., 318 Hockley St., Reading, Pas 








Harper 
Rye 


“On Every Tongue.” 


Delightfully rich in flavor, charmingly smooth to the taste, universally 
cherished by connoisseurs. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., Louisville, Ky. 


Always mention HARPER’S WEEKLY 
When writing to advertisers. 


ENNEN'S 22icis 








“A little higher in price, s, than worthless substi- 

¥ t ( tates, but a for it.”’ Removes all odor of perspi- 

= tation. eg: after Shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
~ ‘on receipt of 25¢, 





Get Mennen’s (the original), Sample Free. 
WENNEN CO., N N. J. 





New York to Chicago— tni.2¢ Hows, Saux 


1242 





—By New York Central, 
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POPE LEO XIII 


From the painting by Laszlo 
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ln the Vatican Gardens 
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The Pope's Fubilee 
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The Election of the new Pope 














ICHARD HARDING Davis 


F.R.C.S. 


“Stories of 
Travel and Adventure 
in Many Lands 


Eight eran of Absorbing Interest 


No more delightful stories of travel and adventure have ever been written 
than these charming pictures from the graceful pen of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis. His genius for close observation, the personal charm 
of a natural style, and an ever-ready sense of Simei bring to him an 
audience wide as the English-speaking world. 


Fight Volumes Handsomely Bound 


THE EXILES OUR ENGLISH COUSINS ABOUT PARIS 
VAN BIBBER, AND OTHERS THE WEST FROM A CAR- WINDOW 
THE RULERS OF THE MEDITERRANEAN 
THREE GRINGOS IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA 

A YEAR FROM A REPORTER’S NOTE-BOOK 


Eight Volumes Beautifully Illustrated 


300 Full-Page Illustrations by Charles Dana Gibson, 
Frederic Remington, T. de Thulstrup, 


and a great many others. 


OUR OFFER We will send you the entire set of eight volumes, 

charges prepaid, on receipt of $41.00. If you do 
not like the books when they reach you, send them back at our expense, 
and we will return the $1.00. __If you do like them, send us $1.00 every 
month for eleven months. In order to keep you in touch with us ‘during 
these months, on receipt of your request for these books we will enter 
you as a_ subscriber to either Harper’s Magazine, Harper’s Weekly, 
Harper’s Bazar, or The North American Review for one year without 
additional cost to you. In writing, state which periodical you want. 


ADDRESS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 
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ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is the best 


Hair Restorative known. It preserves the hair from parasitic 
attacks, tones up the hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp, and positively 


removes dandruff. 


ED. PINAUD’S Eau de Quinine is also a 
most excellent hair dressing. The sweet and refined odor 


which it leaves in the hair makes it a toilet luxury. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 


4 oz. bottles, 50c. 
8 oz. bottles, $1.00 


IF NOT OBTAINABLE OF DEALERS 
WRITE TO 


ED. PINAUD’S AMERICAN OFFICES 


Ed. Pinaud Bldg., 90 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 


ED. PINAUD BUILDING, NEW YORK 





